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or the trade, a food freezer; for stockholders a melon slicer (page 6) 
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The aims of a company and its workers 


are exactly the same 


The workman wants 





A steady job 
High wages 


Opportunity for a better job 


Comfortable, safe working conditions 


Lower prices for what he buys 


’ WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


The company wants 





Steady (in fact growing) employment because 
that indicates growing demand on which a 
company depends for success. 


High wages (so long as they are earned) because 
that is proof the management is competitive with 
or better than other management in the area. 


Opportunity for its workmen to progress, for 
that is proof the company is growing. Top 
management’s greatest problem is to find men 
capable of greater and greater responsibilities. 


Comfortable, safe working conditions because 
any intelligent management knows that without 
them they won't get good workmen. And 
management wants such conditions, too, because 
most management consists of decent men who 
want decent things for decent people. 


Lower prices, because only as a company can 
provide better and better products at lower and 
lower prices can it hope to compete, stay in 
business, and grow. 


OO many people have been telling 

you that your interests and your 
company’s are opposed. Next time you 
hear that, ask yourself what the man who 
says it has to gain by causing conflict. 
You'll be surprised. 


Actually you and your company are in 


the same boat, anxious for the same things. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





...1£8 so easy to listen 


And since 1941-—when this photograph was made — it has 


become even easier to listen to CBS. 


That’s one reason why one network, CBS, with its 99,000,000 
different listeners each week, reaches more people than 


read all the magazines published in the United States. 


For CBS today has achieved the best “balance” of facilities 

in all Radio; with more high-powered, and fewer low-powered 
stations, than any other network. And since 1941 almost 
every CBS station — 150 out of 162—has made specific 


major technological improvements. 





In the past year alone, CBS stations have added 230,000 watts 
of extra power; far more power than any other network increase— 


almost as much added power as all the other networks combined. 


No wonder that CBS delivers its large audience to advertisers 
at a lower cost than any other network. And that latest reports 
show that the largest individual audiences in all radio are 

the CBS audiences of the LUX RADIO THEATRE in the evening, 
the ARTHUR GODFREY SHOW in the daytime. 

And that more of the hundred largest users of Radio are 


on CBS than on any other network. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
—where 99,000,000 people gather every week 











These Battery Trucks MAKE Money! 


URE, we put in our battery industrial trucks to 
economize on operating. costs—and they’ve done 
that . . . reduced damage and injuries, eliminated demur- 
rage, freed hands for other work. And by tiering stock to 
the ceiling, they’ve saved us the expense of building two 
new storage bays. But more important, they’ve given us 
new earning power, increasing our overall plant proe 
ductivity nearly 25 per cent without a single foot of new 
floor space. 





These battery trucks can keep the pace 24 hours a 
day every day, and their power characteristics can’t be 
beat: instant starting; quiet operation; no fumes; no 
power used during stops. And remember, each of their 
electric motors has only one basic moving part—that 


means trouble-free operation. 


Of course, we’ve standardized on EDISON Nickel- 
Iron-Alkaline Batteries for powering them. EDISON 
has been the most rugged, dependable and long-lasting 
battery on the market for the past half-century . . . the 
kind we can bank on to keep our material-handling 
system—and our record-breaking production schedule— 
right up to snuff! 


ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
Durable mechanically; foolproof electrically; easy to maintain; 
withstand temperature extremes; can stand idle without injury. 


we EDISON 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 
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Flash! Word sweeps nation! 


Word heard in New York, Boston, Chicago, L. Sona 


Word sends more businessmen to American Mutual 
than ever before! 
What is the word? Listen. . . Listen! 
“American Mutual is a friendly company to do 
business with!’’ 
“They settle claims quicely, fairly!” 

a 


“They've gota speci 


ec) AMERICAN MUTUAL 


states 2... the first American liability insurance company 


i 
Es 


o* Printed : © 1949, American muTuAL LiaBILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Co 


10, 19 


service* that reduces accidents. ”’ 











Sapeee 
“They helped increase profits in my plant!”’ 
“Even with rising prices, they still save you 20% 
on premiums!” 
Yes! The word's going around and more industries 
are signing up with American Mutual than ever 
before in our entire history. 
We thought you'd like to know 
about it, just incase you didn’t Aga M 


get the word! 


“The biggest extra in insurance... that’s I. E. Loss Control,**a special service, at 
no extra charge with every industrial policy. Ask your local American Mutual 
man to show you the “40 Convincing Cases” . . . see how accidents and costs 
are reduced, production and profits increased. Write today for free copy of 
“The All-American Plan for Business” or “The All-American Plan for the Home.” 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.,Dpt. B46,142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Branch offices in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 

** Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE 
OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


You can speed up office work 
and cut down errors without 
buying a single new machine 
or hiring a single new worker. 
All you need is a new ceiling. of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone®-- 
which can be quickly installed 
right on your old ceiling. 

Cushiontone absorbs office 
noise and it pays off fast in 
more and better work. Arm- 
strongs’ Cushiontone is a per- 
forated fiberboard with 484 
drilled holes in each 12” 
square. It can be clean- 
ed and repainted with 


no loss of acoustical efficien- 
cy. Let your Armstrong con- 
tractor give you a free esti- 
mate, There’s no obligation. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, ‘“‘What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Department, 4804 
Walnut Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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Made by the Makers of Arms 






ARMSTRONG’ S CUSHIONTONE 
® 


Kn 


trong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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THE COVER 


Like the man who came to dinner, 
Paul Lewis Davies didn’t intend: to stay. 
As vice-president of American ‘| rust 
Co., San Francisco, he had helped Food 





Machinery Corp. to market its first se 3 


curities. lor a closer look he agreed to 
move his desk to the Food Machinay 
plant in neighboring San Jose. That was 
20 years ago, when Davies was 29. ‘Ihe 
desk is still there~in the front office 
now. 

e Growing—Though still a director of 
the bank, Davies is now as much a part 
of Food Machinery Corp. as tts widely 
used pressure cooker. From treasurer he 
rose to the presidency in 1940—succecd: 


ing J. D. Crummey, his father-in-law. 


It was the Davies hand that pushed sale: 
from $13.5-million in 1941 to $244: 


million in 1945 and a peacetime high off” 


$77-million last year. 
Davies is a tireless worker. He’s at 
his desk before 8 in the morning, 











Sen eY 





rarely snaps off the lights before 7 i 
the evening. 


around him. 
his job too seriously,” he says. ““We'r 
a rather intimate group and we like to 
have a little fun at our work.” 

e Profitable Fun—The formula produce 
a little fun for the owners, too. Some 
body of statistical bent figured out tha 
an original investment of $2,200 fa 


100 common shares would have growipy 
to $20,500 since 1928, not including? 


That gives him plenty off? 
time to enjoy his job and the peoplki 
“Nobody around here taka 





= 


cash dividends. In only one year (1932f% 
has the corporation dipped into red in! 
and in only two (1933-1934) have the 
common stockholders missed a divide 


dend. Last year they collected $2 % 
share—or the equivalent of $1 a shaw 
on the split stock now outstanding. Paf 
ments this year on the new stock havg 
been made at a 374-cent quarterly r'f 
($1.50 a year). : 
When he isn’t having fun at Sof 
Jose, Davies is having fun at his 3,00 : 
acre grain and cattle ranch near Mp 
desto. : 











—Complete story on Food 3 
chinery Corp. starts on pag 
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Take a look at the “John Lewis Slump” in business activity as measured 





by the Business Week index (chart, page 13). 


And that's just a starter—unless the coal strike is settled quickly. The 


index—-so far—measures only (1) the drop in movement of coal and other 
goods by rail and (2) first influences of the strike on steel. 


Steel output will be down much more sharply in the next few days. 
From that point, effects on metalworking industries begin to fan out. 
Plant managers now are face to face with a steel famine. 
- 
Legal tactics of the United Mine Workers this week indicated Lewis 
will let the country go hang while he tests the Taft-Hartley Act (page 25). 














Before the coal strike, steel production hit a postwar high of about 
1,750,000 tons a week. Now it probably is below 1,500,000. And, from 
here on, it goes into a nosedive. 

Only speedy court action can be counted on to stem the tide. 

Even so, coal stocks will be so depleted that Lewis would hold a big club 
over industry after the 80-day T-H waiting period (BW-Apr.3’48,p104). 

7 

Effects of the coal strike obscure other developments in business. 

For example, the average corporation executive doesn’t have to worry 
much about what is happening in textiles and shoes if he can’t tell what is 
going to be the production trend in steel and autos. 

Management is justified in just waiting out the strikes to see what the 
European Recovery Program and the preparedness drive will bring. 

o 

Export-import figures for the first two months of 1948 give some idea 
of the job Paul Hoffman stepped into this week as ECA chief. 

Exports were down from $2,262-million last year to $2,177-million for 
the two months this year. Moreover, both January and February exports 
were below the smallest month in 1947. 








This shows how dollar shortages are pinching our customers. 

On the favorable side, however, imports are rising. January, at $546- 
million, was the largest month since the end of the war. February, in turn, 
topped it with a total of $582-million. The two months exceeded the same 
period a year ago by more than $160-million. 

Rising imports at least reduce the dollar deficits abroad. 

a 

Price trends will have a major bearing on how much western Europe's 
ERP dollars can buy here as well as on our own purchasing power. 

Our price break was confined to the first half of February. Movements 
over the next six weeks were erratic—but tending upward. 

Signs of strength in domestic metal markets (BW-Apr.3’48,p9) were 
amply confirmed this week. Lead was marked up 2Y2¢ a Ib. 








The advance to 17¥%2¢ a Ib. in New York erased the discount at which 
domestic lead had been selling from the foreign product (with allowance for 
the duty of a little over 1¢ a Ib. on imports). 

Tightness in lead is heightened by the protracted strike in Mexico. 

* 

Strongest of the agricultural commodities is cotton. Its price is right 

back where it was before the February break. 








One factor in the rise has been improvement in export prospects. The 
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trade is counting on ERP funds to boost shipments. In addition, Congress 
is considering a bill to finance exports to Germany and Japan. 

But cotton is not without its strong points at home. Mill men figure 
they will keep busy making uniforms for the enlarged armed forces. 








@ 

Cotton’s bounce from 31 Y2¢ a Ib. to around 36¢ is particularly impor- 
tant at this time. Farmers are making up their minds how much to plant; 
the higher price will probably mean more acreage (supplies of labor, seed, 
and fertilizer permitting). 

One who believes more money for the armed services will start prices 
up again is Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Addressing the Controllers Institute of America this week, he said: ‘‘It 
will not take much of an increase in the present military budget to swing 
the balance toward renewed inflation.” 

Of course, stiffened price ideas (BW-Mar.27'48,p9) could conceivably 
have the starch knocked out of them in times like these. 

An impressive licking of the Communists in Italy's elections would lessen 
the urgency of the preparedness drive here. That is particularly true in 
view of concessions won from Stalin by Finland (page 111). 

If Congress then were to move slowly, industries waiting for war orders 
to take up their slack would get jittery. Prices could crack. 

oa 

Price trends over the rest of the year will be of absorbing interest to the 
nation’s farmers. 

Despite the break in February, farm income compares favorably with a 











year ago. The Dept. of Agriculture estimates that the first four months’ 


farm income was $8.3-billion, 3% higher than a year ago. 

After April of last year, however, farm prices went up and up without 
major interruption. Thus, for the rest of 1948, comparisons will be with 
super-prosperous times a year ago. 

« 
Farm prices won't be as strongly supported this year as last. 


Domestic demand probably will be about as large. If prices average 
below 1947 the rest of this year, consumers might even take a larger tonnage. 

However, exports to western Europe almost certainly will be smaller. 
In fact, the Dept. of Agriculture can see an export drop of 15% to 20% in 
the 1948-49 crop season due to better crops abroad. 

The worst now mentioned for farmers’ cash income, however, is a decline 
of 10% in calendar 1948. That would mean better than $27-billion this 
year against more than $30-billion in 1947. 

= 

Department stores ended this Easter season in better shape than a year 
ago, according to all soundings of sentiment (page 21). 

Stocks at the beginning of March were around 11% higher than last 
year in dollar value. Dollar sales in the next four weeks topped the same 
1947 period by 9%. (The gain is less if you average in April's first week 
due to the later Easter a year ago.) 

That doesn’t look so good at first glance. But stores were playing it 
safe. Outstanding orders were 5% less on Mar. 1 than in 1947. 

Stores didn't replace goods sold off shelves as fast as in 1947. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 10, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1945 1946 1947 wee 1947 1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 194] 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above). . . . .  °1809 #1853 1914 1997 1622 
PRODUCTION 
eon ebeukelenth (96. GE CamOEEG) 2 o's oo 5 once ons case cows coccueyseceme 84.4 +88.3 96.6 95.1 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks....................ccccueeccceees 105,046 +107,284 108,343 97,385 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $22,534 $22,625 $22,598 $17,716 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...................0.00c0ees 5,037 5,065 5,293 4,693 3,130 
nent Deny eUCNam 1 NO CES eo. cn nce peeecces pow ncceereepes 5,389 5,377 5,353 4,892 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). ............... ccc eeeeeeeeeees 353 727 2,154 2,025 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cats). ........ee00. 83 83 82 85 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............- 0.0005 veetne iw 28 34 52 53 52 
Money in circulation (millions)... . ae ee $27,780 $27,851 $28,024 $28,247 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) Teeer Pee +17% +9% 44% 410% 417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)...............-.eeeecceeees 91 101 113 71 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................0.04. 412.4 410.9 409.2 418.3 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 270.5 268.7 269.7 282.4 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 366.7 368.4 373.4 342.5 146.6 
PRUE BUCO Caen COREE SOGN 8 oo ie erin oa pe a aloes ae oo case ho Me bees $81.14 $81.14 $81.14 $69.82 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)...........ccssseeececeececnes $40.25 $40.25 $39.75 $35.42 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........000 sees ence eceeee: 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wma (Rantet City, 00). ic. ce ees isk ha vedveechas tape wens, $2.44 $2.38 $2.53 $2.61 $0.99 
ene Sean, qhemmennse mew MOR NOLS oc) 2 cs <ialp og Nu 0 wt Has Ae sieruwerebeccoes 5.40¢ 5.40¢ 5.42¢ 6.19¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........0..4-. pbebuna cee 35.93¢ 35.15¢ 33.9l¢  34.82¢ 13.94¢ 
ay eh ee ee ee eee Gantecmiede $1.794 $1.820 $1.833 $1.550 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..............00000: SS aaloeect 22.20¢ 21.19¢ 19.90¢ 24.25¢  22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..... 0.0... 0 cece eeeeeeeeee 120.5 117.7 111.6 119.2 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)......... deviaey 3.50% 3.53% 3.539% 3.16% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........020e005 2.80% 2.82% 2.83% 2.53% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 13% 13% 14% 1% 4-§5% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................--+- 45,340 46,391 47,296 44,482 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..........-...-0-++005 62,221 63,232 63,494 62,979 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............-.-. 14,417 14,484 14,540 12,271 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks............. 2... 0 eee eee eee 1,666 1,560 1,595 1,937 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 34,433 35,469 = 35,845 38,850 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks........... 6.6.2.6. 0s eee 4,335 4,342 4,210 4,109 +4#4,303 
Puen MONNUN er I I Si SY Ge ee Ne 600 720 1,070 563 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding......... ©... 2... see e eee eee 21,607 21,429 21,851 22,758 2,265 
“Preliminary, week ended April 3rd. Ceiling fixed by Government. Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 


+Revised. 
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Candid Cal, the camera fan, with flash bulbs in his 
@ vest, came flashing into Statler, where you really are 
a guest. “Your hospitality is great, it puts me at my 
ease—and I’M a genius,” he proclaimed. “Just watch 


the birdie, please. 


2 “The perfect pic of happiness,” the candid genius said, 

e “would be a smiling gentleman on Statler’s wondrous 
bed. But when I pose the model, eight hundred springs 
and more put him to sleep—and when I shoot, his smile 
has turned to snore. 























“For perfect composition and distinctive eating pleas- 
@ ure, the meals prepared by Statler chefs are definitely 
treasure. When I sit down to one of them, my art sure 
takes a beating. Here, waiter, you take pictures. I’m 


much too busy eating. 
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4 “For lovely scenes in Statler’s bath I never have to 
@ 


grope. I snap the stacks of snowy towels, or cakes and 
cakes of soap, or all the steaming water that’s a pho- 
togenic drama. But no,” exclaimed the camera fan, 


“T’'ll shoot a panorama. 








“Now picture you at Statler when the music starts to 

5, play; when singers, dancers, famous bands combine to 
make you gay. Or focus on the friendliness you find in 
this hotel. And candidly,” said Candid Cal, “you'll 
find each picture swell,” 
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HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 























STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





ton again. Increased war spending and 
the tax cut rob the government of its 
strongest deflationary weapon—ability to pull large 
sums of money out of the economy. 

Last February, the economists were pretty 
sure the worst of the inflation was over. After the 
commodity price break, some of them were worry- 
ing about a recession. Even the most bullish ex- 
pected at least a temporary leveling off. 

They saw: (1) a huge federal cash surplus 
squeezing down on bank credit; (2) a conservative 
tone in business buying; (3) consumers inclined to 
wait for lower prices. 
= 


Now all that’s changed. Even the government 
economists, who know how small the armament 
stepup actually is to date, have caught the fever 
that’s stirring the business community since Tru- 
man’s St. Patrick’s Day message. 

Here’s what they look at: 

The federal surplus—now running at $8-bil- 
lion to $10-billion a year—dwindling next fiscal 
year to a maximum of $3-billion, probably less. 

By official arithmetic, the Treasury already 
faces deficit spending next year. Actually it 
isn’t that bad yet. As usual, Treasury Secretary 
Snyder’s estimates of revenue are too low—about 
$4-billion too low for fiscal ‘49. 

So even though congress seems likely to vote 
more money for armament than Truman has asked 
for, there’s still a margin in next year’s kitty. 

But the margin is pretty small by comparison. 
And it would be upset any time Truman’s psycho- 
logical offensive against Stalin calls for raising the 
ante another chip—the lend-lease we told you 
about last week would do it (BW-Apr.3’48,p19) 

Also, there’s a technical point you can’t over- 
look: for the next nine months, until the big first- 
quarter tax checks start rolling in in 1949, the gov- 
ernment will actually be increasing its debt to pay 
current bills. 

This opens the way for another inflationary 
bulge in bank credit. One estimate we get is that 
the increase in loans might equal last fall’s $10- 


billion-a-year rate. 
+ 






For the longer view, there’s this question: 
Will this be more of the kind of inflation that really 
just looks like prosperity? Or will it be the fright- 
ening, runaway kind? 

The government boys think the country has 
never been closer to the edge than now; that it 
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INFLATION is frightening Washing- 












wouldn’t take much more to bring on something 
disastrous—unless controls are applied. 

So you'll be hearing renewed talk from Tru- 
man in the next few weeks about price controls, 
rationing, and the like—the same as his November 
special-session program, born of the last sharp up- 
swing. 

We're still doubtful about any effective con- 
trols in this election year. But if any come, the way 
things shape up now, they’re more likely to result 
from inflation troubles than from any physical 
material-allocation needs of munitions production. 


AIR POWER is one form of war preparedness 
on which Congress is determined to go further than 
Truman is now. 

The issue came out into the open this week: 
Congress threatened to delay action on Truman's 
call for men until it can vote more planes. 

The military leaders, too, are in all but open 
revolt against Truman’s psychological kind of 
offensive. For example, hear Secretary Royall’s 
Army Day Speech: “. . . We cannot fool or bluff 
any important nation in the world today ._ . Ges- 
tures and feints and halfway measures are not 
enough. They will do more harm than good. They 
will encourage aggression.” 

Truman’s decision to hold the stepup in 
military spending to another $3-billion stems from 
his—and Marshall’s—determination not to start 
preparing for war, yet. He still hopes his Mar. 17 
threat of men, not money, will do the job; and he 
fears the economic effects of pumping out more 
money if it isn’t necessary. 

Air-minded congressmen—remembering that 
enemy generals credited American air power with 
winning the last war—believe Stalin would heed 
U. S. planes more; also, money for planes is politi- 
cally more palatable than calling up men. 

So you can count on Congress to vote a start 
toward the 70-group air force demanded in the Fin- 
letter and Brewster reports, Truman notwithstand- 
ing. Dollarwise this adds only $500-million or so to 
the increased military budget for fiscal ‘49; the 
big cost would come later. 

But the draft of men still will go through, too. 


& 
THE LEND-LEASE TALK of arming the five- 
nation Western Union, has taken a new turn. 


An outright military alliance—in which the 
U. S. guarantees the security of member nations— 
is in the picture now. This would mean scrapping 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 





the historic American policy of ‘no entangling alli- 
ances.”’ 

But that’s what the new European organiza- 
tion formed at Brussels last month believes it must 
have; the countries asked for it semiformally this 
week. And Marshall agrees it’s necessary 
(BW-Mar.6’48,p15). 

Inside the State Dept. it’s just a question of 
timing: (1) Should alliance precede, or follow lend- 
lease arms shipments? (2) How much more threat- 
ening would U. S.-Russian relations have to get 
before the country would accept such an about-face 
in foreign policy? 

* 

Marshall leans toward making an alliance 
first. 

Actually, an alliance offers stronger protec- 
tion to western Europe than shipment of a few bil- 
lion dollars worth of munitions. ‘In fact, it might 
make an expensive lend-lease operation unneces- 
sary. 

And that would be a relief to Truman’s domes- 
tic advisers, now stewing over the inflation dangers 
of another arms program 

Internationally, too, the alliance would be a 
handier tool. Each time another nation feels threat- 


ened—Norway, for example—Marshall would have 
a ready answer: Enlist in Western Union and come 


under our guarantee 


& 

Congress, on the other hand, would- probably 
vote lend-lease more readily than a permanent alli- 
ance. 

In the end, Vandenberg will call the play. 
Marshall knows that this is one step that must have 
bipartisan sponsorship right from the start. 


es 

STOCKPILING is going to hurt you sooner 
than any other part of the munitions program. 

It's going to be bigger, and more ruthless, 
than up to now 

Hargraves’ Munitions Board will have more 
than three times as much money to spend in fiscal 
‘49 as this year. More important, Truman has 
decided to stockpile even goods already in short 
civilian supply. 

That means the Commerce Dept. no longer 
can stand between you and the military buyers; for 
two years now Harriman has kept the Munitions 
Board from raiding the copper market, for example. 


* 
The only help Commerce can give business 


now is to steer military buying into incentive deals 
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designed to increase total production. The plan 

to make long-term contracts that will induc 
domestic and foreign suppliers to develop ne. 
sources. 

That's the purpose of Truman’s request : 
Congress this week for $375-million in long-ter:, 
contract authority. 

a 


PLANNING FOR MOBILIZATION is pullin: 
in some of the big. names from WPB days. 

Both Charles Wilson of General Electric an: 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, once vice-chairman of WPE 
are commuting between New York and desks in 
the Pentagon. 

And Sidney Weinberg, who used to round up 
industrialists for the war agencies, is recruiting 
again. 

_ Ex-WPB Chairman Krug also is edging into 
this paper-planning work. However, he isn’t inter 
ested in giving up his post at Interior. 


ATOM PARADOX: While the civilian Atomic 
Energy Commission concentrates on bomb-making 
(page 47), the military focuses on harnessing 
atomic energy for power. 

The Air Force’s NEPA project, to develop an 
atom-powered airplane, has been under way for 
over a year. 

Now the Navy is about to launch a NEPS- 
Nuclear Energy for the Propulsion of Ships. The 
project has the approval of Vannevar Bush’s Re 
search & Development Board; the Navy is looking 
for a contractor to take on the development job 


MEXICO WANTS AMERICAN OILMEN to 
come back. 

Ambassador Thufston has brought to Wash 
ington a Mexican proposal; in effect, it offers to 
hire American companies to operate Mexico’s na 
tionalized industry. 

Oilmen aren't lured by the terms—they would 
be required to supply all capital and equipment, 
drill where Mexico told them. They would get only 
10%-20% of net profits from any producing wells 

However, such government officials as For- 
restal and Marshall are encouraged by Mexico's 
overture. They are interested in pushing develop- 
ment of Western Hemisphere oil; they are discour- 
aged over dwindling production from expropriated 
Mexican fields. 

Next step: an attempt to get American oilmen 
and Mexico’s government operating corporation 
into direct negotiations. 
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PAUL G. HOFFMAN; As head of Economic Cooperation Administration, the ex-president 
of Studebaker will have the authority—and the headaches—of the Marshall Plan 


How Hoffman Will Run ECA 


Methods of doing business abroad will change little; U. S. 
suppliers will continue to work almost entirely through private 
channels. Hoffman will hold purse strings, make final decisions. 


The $6.1-billion foreign aid program 
signed by the President last week won't 
turn methods of doing business abroad 
topsy-turvy. 

When Paul G. Hoffman's Economic 
Cooperation Administration (E;CA) gets 
going, it won’t place orders. So don't 
pack a bag and hurry to Washington. 
¢ Private Channels—U. S. suppliers will 
continue to work almost entirely through 
private channels. The notable excep- 
tion at this time is grain; almost all 
exports will stay in the hands of Agri- 
culture’s Commodity Credit Corp. 

But in the case of the average sup- 
tog ECA won't be coming into his 
ife except to sce that he gets paid for 
the reconstruction-relief goods he sends 
to Western Europe or China. As for 
the military part of the program—up to 
$400-million worth of munitions for 
Greece, Turkey, and China—E-CA won't 
be in the picture at all. This end will 
be handled through regular army pro- 
curement channels, as is now being 
done with Greek-Turkish military sup- 
plies. 

The flow of farm and factory goods to 
non-Communist Europe and China 


doesn’t have to wait until cabinet-rank- 
ing Paul Hoffman actually sets up his 
ECA. Studebaker’s ex-president is a 
whirlwind organizer. But he’s got 
enough savvy to know that he won’t be 
able to organize fast enough to keep 
present supply lines moving without a 
hitch. 

¢ Backstop—So whether Congress likes 
it or not, Hoffman will have to be back- 
stopped by the State Dept. for a while 
by the people who have been handling 
interim aid, the U. S. foreign relief pro 
gram, and Greek-Turkish aid. 

They have been in business about a 

year now and know the ropes. Already 
they have piloted some $1-billion of re- 
construction-relief and military goods to 
Austria, France, Italy, China, ‘Trieste, 
Greece, ‘Turkey. 
e The Hard Core—Whether they are 
temporarily borrowed from State or re- 
main there, they'll be the hard core of 
ECA's stopgap organization. And they 
will operate without a break. The Re- 
construction Finance Corp. is ready 
with upwards of $1-billion to keep the 
aid wheels moving, pending congres- 
sional appropriations. 
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It’s a good guess that 
tions under the new legislation will dif 
fer only in degree from what State’s 
people have been doing right long 
@ Other Areas—T hu in addition to 
those arcas already getting assistance, 
a few others—United Kingdom and ‘The 
Netherlands Most 
of the aid sent been food, 
feed, fuel, and Now 
cotton and petroleum will be showing 
up. First of the metals called for may 
also go out while the 
pinch-hitting for CA 
of machinery and other capital goods 
aren't in the near-term picture 

During this period, U. § 
can look for two major type 
tions, Both have been used under the 
interim aid and foreign relief programs 
The first is a form of State trading, is 
used in buying certain food products, 
notably grain 
© State Trading—It works like this: 

Suppose the State Dept., in conjunce- 
tion with advices from its people in 
France, decides that $1 -million of wheat 
flour should be shipped to that coun 
try. 

State prepares a letter of allocation 
transferring $1-million from a so-called 
“master appropriation” set up in the 
Treasury Dept. to the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture’s CCC. 

As buying agent for State, CCC 
places the orders, performs the neces- 
sary inspections, pays the bills and su 
pervises the loading. When the flour 


stop “ap opera 


will be brought in 
oO far ha 


fertilizer mor 


topgap bovs are 
But shipments 


suppliers 
of transac 





ATOMIC ENERGY—1948 


Much secrecy still surrounds 
the newest source of energy— 
the atom. Secrecy breeds curi- 
osity—and questions. 

Where does the program 
stand today? Whaat is the status 
of our bomb production? Are 
we starting to commercialize 
on the atom’s peacetime possi- 
bilities? 

These questions and others 
are answered this week in a 
Special Report to Executives 
(page 47). The report is based 
on first-hand visits by Robert 
B. Colborn of McGraw-Hill’s 
Washington Bureau to all 
plants and laboratories work- 
ing on the atomic energy pro- 
gram. It offers to businessmen 
a close look at a powerful war 
and peacetime project. 































































reaches France, it is unloaded under 
the supervision of State Dept. represen- 
tatives, 

e Commercial Channels—Another type 
of buying uses normal commercial 
channels, is known as a reimbursable 
transaction. Here’s how it works: 

State gives Italy a green light to buy 
50,000 metric tons of coal here for use 
in steel production there. The Italian 
government allocates this coal to Ilva, 
Falck, Terni, and other Italian steel 
companies. At the same time, it gives 
them import licenses. 

The steel companies are then on 
their own. They contact representa- 
tives of U. S. producers and negotiate 
contracts. The suppliers then apply for 
export licenses from the Dept. of Com- 
merce. Since the coal is part of an 
approved government program, issuance 
of the license is routine. 

Once the coal is delivered, the U. S. 
suppliers get paid out of dollars laid 
aside by Italy at the time it issued the 
import licenses. 

When the Italian government sup- 
plies State with documentary proof that 
the coal was delivered—and that it met 
specifications as to the quality and price 
—it is reimbursed by this government. 
© Other Methods-ECA is going to 
keep both these types of transactions in 
the recovery picture. But as it gets 
rolling, it will doubtless add other meth- 
ods of financing the goods. 

For example, the law lets the agency’s 
administrator set up accounts in other 
government agencies or in banking 
institutions. In connection with ap- 
proved supply programs, participating 
countries or their representatives can 
make withdrawals from such accounts. 

Also, letters of commitment may be 
issued to importers against these ac- 
counts. Together with private exporters, 
government agencies are now working 
out a plan to make these letters of com- 
mitment discountable at banks, like 
regular commercial paper. 

Thus, a manufacturer working on an 
order that’s likely to take time—a tailor- 
made compressor, say—won’t be tying 
up his working capital until delivery. 
© Loans and Gifts—At this stage, there 
isn’t any hard-and-fast way of telling 
how much of the $6-billion-plus will be 
loaned and how much will be given 
away. According to estimates, anywhere 
from 20% to 40% of the help will be 
in the form of loans. 

If Congress’ opinion means anything, 
at least $1-billion will represent collect- 
able loans. That’s how much the law- 
makers expect will be handled by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

e Hoffman’s Purse—However, the purse 
strings here will be in Hoffman’s hands. 
If Norway, for example, is to be loaned 
$3-million for expansion of hydroelec- 
tric power facilities, ECA will allocate 
the funds. to the Export-Import Bank; 
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the bank will then set up the credit and 
administer it. 

The money for this part of the pro- 
gram doesn’t need to be appropriated. 
Nor will it come out of Export-Import’s 
regular - funds. ECA will raise it, as 
needed, by selling notes to the Treasury. 

Up to $300-million of the $1-billion 

raised in that manner can be used by 
ECA to guarantee the convertibility of 
private investments in Western Euro- 
pean countries. 
e No Losses—Suppose, as part of an ap- 
proved project in the recovery program, 
General Motors builds a truck assembly 
plant in Great Britain. The U. S. guar- 
antees G. M. against any loss from cur- 
rency controls. 

A similar guarantee applies if the 

plant is nationalized and the company is 
hung up with sterling. The guarantee 
runs for 14 years. 
e Few New Jobs—When the foreign aid 
bill went on the books, State Dept. 
had upwards of 5,000 applications for 
jobs with ECA, the new agency-to-be. 
But all indications are that ECA will 
be shoehormed into, rather than strad- 
dled over, the existing governmental 
set-up. Thus, its employees are likely 
to number in the hundreds, not thou- 
sands. 

Agriculture will handle almost all of 
whatever government buying is in- 
volved; State will continue to set foreign 


. policy in the countries getting our help; 


Commerce will still be the sparkplug on 
export controls. 

e Big Job—Nevertheless, Studebaker’s 
ex-president will have plenty to do. 

Once the Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation (CEEC) in 
Paris begins shooting approved recov- 
ery programs across his desk, it will be 
largely his decision whether. to O. K. 
them or turn thumbs down. 

Although the “U. S. special repre- 
sentative in Europe”—ECA’s roving am- 
bassador—is appointed by the President, 
it will be the ECA chief who tells him 
what he can and cannot do. 

It is Hoffman plus Marshall who will 
work out the bilateral “self-help” agree- 
ments called for from each country. 
And it is Hoffman who must finally de- 
termine whether to shut off U. S. aid if 
the Soviet curtain drops down on a 
Marshall Plan country. 
© Headaches—The administrator will 
have plenty of headaches, too. One of 
his biggest: East-West trade. 

Western Europe traditionally sends 
Eastern Europe manufactured goods in 
return for food and raw materials. Such 
trade approximated $1.5-billion in 1947. 

To attain the recovery goals roughed 
out by CEEC and JU. S. technicians, 
this total must more than double over 
the next four years. 

e Disa ents—As a practical mat- 
ter, ECA will be tac g: closely with 


Commerce on this kind of poser. But if 


they tangle over a particular case—if th: 
can’t agree to agree—the White Hou: : 
will umpire the case. So also, if EC.\ 
and the State Dept. don’t hit it off. 

There’s a good prospect that, as pc 
sonalities, Hoffman and Marshall won : 
clash. But each of their agencies w: 
inevitably face situations where the i: 
tentions of one threaten to gum up th 
policy of the others. 

From whatever source, you can bet o 
this: The fewer the deadlocks, the mo: 
successful the program. 


Margarine Wins Round, 
But Fight’s Not Over 


After years of struggling, the mar 
garine industry last week began to sec 
some real hope of throwing off its fed 
eral tax shackles (BW —Feb.14’48,p25). 

Pro-margarine forces in the House 
got the necessary 218 signatures on a 
petition to discharge a tax-repeal bill 
from committee. This means the bill 
will come to the floor for a vote Apr. 
26. Just two weeks earlier it was the 
dairy-butter bloc that was happy: the 
House Agriculture Committee had 
voted to sidetrack the bill for this ses- 
sion. 

But even with this road block out of 
the way, there may be some bumps 
ahead for margarine-tax repeal. Reason: 
International politics has come into the 
picture. 
¢ Provisions—Rep. L. M. Rivers (D., 
S. C.) introduced the bill that will come 
before the House. It would wipe out all 
federal taxes and license fees on mar- 
garine. 

But the soybean and cottonseed oil 

bloc, which has led this year’s fight 
for tax-free margarine, is plugging hard 
for another bill. It’s going to try to 
substitute, for the Rivers bill, a meas- 
ure sponsored by Rep. Robert J. Cor- 
bett (R., Pa.). Corbett would: (1) cut 
the taxes and most license fees on col- 
ored margarine to the same level as 
uncolored; (2) more important, reduce 
them only on margarine produced from 
domestic oils. 
e Aim—The No. 2 provision is designed 
to prevent Philippine coconut oil from 
replacing domestic soybean and cotton- 
seed oils in margarine. 

This provision of the Corbett bill 

will have to be opposed by the Admin- 
istration—since such a discrimination 
against an imported product violates the 
spirit of the newly signed International 
Trade Organization charter. 
e Prospect—Whatever the outcome of 
a tax repealer in the House, it’s gen- 
erally agreed that the Senate would go 
pro-margarine. But it’s a question 
whether a Senate majority would go 
along with the discrimination against 
foreign oil. 
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Greyhound Bus Gets Crashproof Fuel Tank 


Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co, developed the tank, which has 
many of the insulating features of the self- 
sealing gasoline cells that were used in 
fighter aircraft during the war. 


Two plies of liquid nylon between two layers 
of special rubber make this new Greyhound 
bus gasoline tank virtually crashproof. Milo 
M. Dean, chief engineer for Greyhound, 
proves the point by taking a whack at it 


with a sledgehammer. 





Retail Outlook Perks Up 


Last-minute spurt shoved Easter sales, slow at the start, 


ahead of last year. And merchants now think that tax cuts, military 
buying, veterans bonuses will keep the pot boiling. 


Jittery retailers drew a deep breath 
this week and relaxed, as they saw 
things aren’t going to be so bad after all. 

Easter sales got off to a dishearten- 
ingly slow start this year (BW—Mar. 
27'48,p21). By mid-March, many a re- 
tailer was looking in dismay at his in- 
ventories, wondering just how much of 
a markdown he would have to take. 
® Flashy Finish--But in the last crucial 
week, sales took a sudden spurt. De- 
partment store volume in the week 
ending Mar. 27 ran a good 17% over 
1947. That was enough to put most 
stores ahead of last year on dollar vol- 
ume for the Easter season as a whole. 
Unit sales, of course, were off some be- 
cause prices are higher this year. Just 
how much is hard to say; but individual 
stores report that physical volume was 
anywhere from 1% to 12% off. 

On the whole, stores aren’t worried 
about inventories now. Some will stage 
their usual post-Easter clearances, but 
few will have to take drastic markdowns. 
¢ Encouraging Outlook—What’s more, 
most retailers now feel that the outlook 
for the rest of the year is brightening 
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rapidly. Part of this is just a psychologi- 
cal rebound from the trade’s crepe-hang- 
ing attitude of a few weeks ago. But 
aside from that, the stores can point to 
several new developments that should 
boost their prospects: 


EUROPEAN AID (page 19) means heavy 
outlays during the coming year. This 
will bolster incomes and purchasing 
power generally. 


THE NEW TAX cut will put an addi- 
tional $4.8-billion into the pockets of 
individuals during the next year. 
Much of this will go into personal 
consumption expenditures. It will 
help fill out the hole that high food 
costs have made in family budgets. 


WAR TALK may touch off a certain 
amount of scare buying among con- 
sumers. There have been a few hints 
of this already, although there has 
been nothing approaching panic buy- 
ing. Stores think that, in coming 
months, fear of war may provide a 
prop for hard goods demand. This 
could postpone the drop in appliance 


sales that many retailers have been 

forecasting. 

NEW MILITARY ORDERS may Clear the 
market in some lines and stiffen the 
price structure. ‘The textile industry, 
for instance, is counting on govern 
ment business to pull it out of its 
difficulties. 

STATE VETERANS BONUSES will amount 
to roughly $1.5-billion in 1948. 

But even though things are looking 
up a bit, retailers as a whole are still 
playing a cautious game. Some are 
tempted to stock up heavily and gamble 
on higher prices. But for the majority, 
Easter this ‘year was much too close a 
shave. They plan to hold stocks down 
and take as few chances as possible. 

Here is the way the picture looks in 
10 key cities: 

New York. Apparel sales were disap 
pointing. A lag in sales was obvious, 
too, in the luxury lines—cosmetics and 
jewelry, for instance. Other business 
wasn’t bad. 

Baltimore. For the four weeks ended 
Mar. 27, department store sales wer 
5% over the same period of 1947. Sales 
of high priced women’s ready-to-weat 
were not so good as expected. Stores 
expect to run ahead of 1947 volume at 
least through the summer. 

Pittsburgh. A bangup final week 
made Easter, as a whole, better than 
expected. Dollar volume for the season 


was up 10%, unit sales down about 
1%. 
Cleveland. Easter sales ran about 


5% ahead of 1947. Stores think their 
inventory position is safe, although 
some admit that stoves and refrigerators 
are beginning to drag. 

Detroit. ‘Three days of good weather 
before Easter made up for a bad show- 
ing before then. Many stores are stag 
ing fair-sized clearance sales, but the 
markdowns are not enough to hurt. 

Dallas. Department store sales were 
8% to 10% above 1947. Some stores 
took a beating on unknown radio brands. 
Ready-to-wear inventories are heavy and 
probably will be marked down slowly. 

St. Louis. Sales in the four weeks 
preceding Easter were up about 10% 
above 1947. Stores are sticking by a 
cautious inventory policy, although they 
expect sales to rise. 

Minneapolis. A last minute break in 
the long stretch of sub-zero weather 
brought a buying rush; it put the total 
for the season 5% or so above 1947. 
Higher-priced items are harder to move. 

Chicago. Stores say that no lines 
were really bad this year, but they 
weren't entirely happy over sales of 
women’s suits and coats. Heavy ap- 
pliances also are beginning to move 
slowly. 

San Francisco. Results were spotty, 
but most stores are fairly well satisfied. 
On the whole, sales were about equal 


to 1947. 
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DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS give different forecasts of where population goes from here 


U. S. Population Is Still Rising 


But how much? And how long? Those questions are vital to 
long-range planning. Census Bureau study gives several forecasts, 
based on varying estimates of births, deaths, and immigration. 


In planning for the long pull, many 
a businessman wants to know: What 
will happen to U.S. population? Con- 
sequently, there has been tremendous 
interest in a new, official government 
forecast of population trends for the 
next 30 years, The forecast: Population 
in 1975 will be between 151-million 
and 185-million, compared with a pres- 
ent 143-million. 

The estimates are contained in a 
book published by the Bureau of the 
Census. It’s called “Forecasts of the 
Population of the United States, 1945- 


1975.” The first printing, issued in mid- 
March, sold out in advance. The sec- 


ond printing was exhausted last week. 
Orders are already piling up for the 
third printing, scheduled for next week. 
The book costs 45¢, can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 

e Lots of Ifs—As in all forecasting, there 
are some big ifs. Population experts 
must contend with three major vari- 
ables: birth rates, death rates, and im- 
migration. The Census Bureau’s fore- 
casters studied the effects of low, me- 
dium, and high fertility; low, medium, 
and high mortality: and average annual 


net immigration of zero, 100,000, 200,- 
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000, and 300,000. Theoretically, that 
would give 36 different possible fore- 
casts. Actually, the bureau holds down 
to far fewer—feeling that. they ade- 
quately picture the possible alternatives. 
e Principal Factor—Fertility—the baby- 
making rate--is the main factor. The 
projection for 1975 at high fertility is 
14-million above that for medium fertil- 
ity; the latter is 11-million greater than 
a projection based on low fertility. 

For every 100,000 immigrants per 
year, the 1975 estimate will be 4-million 
larger. So the maximum spread between 
estimates based on zero and on 300,- 
000-a-year net immigration is 12-million. 
The bureau points out, however, that 
immigration of 300,000 a year would 
require an increase in existing quotas. 
It considers this unlikely; in effect, it 
accepts 200,000 a year as the theo- 
retical maximum. 

e Three Estimates—Thus, although stat- 
isticians could formulate 36 different 
forecasts by juggling the factors, three 
are of real importance (chart, above): 

(1) The lowest assumes low fertility, 
high mortality, zero net immigration. 
On this basis, Census estimates a 1975 
population of 151.1-million. Further- 
more, by 1975 the total population 
would be declining, since it had reached 











its peak of 151.6-million in 1971 

() The second projection assum: 
medium fertility, medium mortality, n 
immigration. The 1975 estimate on th: 
basis is 162.3-million; the populatio 
would continue to rise to a peak, ; 
1990, of 164.6-million. After that i: 
too, would decline. 

(3) The high projection assumes hig) 
fertility, low mortality, and an averag 
net immigration of 200,000 a year. O 
this basis, population would reac! 
185.1-million in 1975 and, says th: 
bureau, “‘would continue to increase in 
definitely.” 

It should be noted that death rate 

and other effects of a possible Worl 
War III are not considered in making 
the estimates. 
e Getting Older—From the point o! 
view of business planning, trends in 
the age-composition of the population 
are perhaps as important as the over 
all movement of population itself. On 
this point, there is no wide variation 
of possibilities. The population is defi 
nitely going to be older, on the aver 
age, in 1975—no matter what assump- 
tions are made. 

It comes down to this: Today we 
have more babies than grandparents; 
13-million vs. 10-million in 1945. In 
1975 it will be just. the other wa 
around. On the basis of the low popula 
tion estimate, we'll have only 8.6-mil 
lion babies (under 5) and 17-million 
grandparents (65-and over). On the 
basis of the high population estimates 
(chart, page 23), we'll have 14.6-million 
babies and 20-million grandparents. ~ 

Furthermore, although the total pop 
ulation of working age (20-64) will 
change very little, we will have fewe: 
people in the best working ages (20. 
44), more in the less-efficient group 
(45-64). 

e Birth-Rate Effects—As an illustration 
of the importance of this age-distribu 
tion factor, take a look at the actual 
birth-rate pattern of the past 15 years 
~—and at its later effects on schools, 
marriages, and working-age population: 

The birth rate was low during the 
depression; it rose only slightly up to 
the beginning of the war. But since 
1942 it has been much higher; in 1946 
it was some 50% above 1933. 
e On Elementary Schools—This has had 
a profound effect on our educational 
system. The number of children ready 
to go into first grade (between 54 and 
6% years old) on Sept. 1, 1939, was 
only about 2.1-million. That was the 
smallest figure in years—because the 
number of births in 1933 was the 
smallest since about 1905. By Sept. 
1, 1946, the number of prospective first 
graders had increased to about 2.4-mil- 
lion (nearly 15% above 1939), because 
of the rise in the number of births 
from 1933 to 1940. 

This upward trend will continue 
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GETTING OLDER: There will be more grandparents than grandchildren in 1975, according to Census Bureau population estimates 


(with slight setbacks in 1950 and 1951 
because of slightly lower birth rates 
in 1944 and 1945). In 1952 the first- 
grade group will reach the record- 
breaking number of 3.3-million. That’s 
an increase of more than 50% since 
1939; of 36% since 1946. 
e On High Schools—The same figures 
will apply to high school grades an 
appropriate number of years later. (The 
number of children skipped or left 
back is too small to be significant.) 
The number of children of junior 
high school age in 1946 was less than 
2.2-million. In 1958 it, will be almost 
3.3-million—more than 50% higher. 
That factor alone would require a big in- 
crease in high-school facilities in the 
next 10 years. But there’s another factor 
that makes the situation more serious: 
There has been a marked upward trend 
recently in the proportion of youngsters 
attending high school. 
¢ On Colleges—College attendance de- 
pends even more than high-school on 
the proportion of youths in the proper 
age brackets who go to college. 
Nevertheless, in planning for the 
future, college authorities cannot ignore 
the changes in the number of youths 
of college-entrance age. The number 
is now declining, will drop to a low 
of 2.1-million in September, 1951. 
From then on (barring another war) it 
will rise fairly steadily to a peak in 1964 
of 3,259,000—an increase of 57%. 
¢ On the Labor Force—A recent study 
cited by the bureau shows that 18 was 
the average age of men entering the 
labor force during the late 1930's; 
about 70% did so between 16 and 20. 
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Because of past changes in the number 
of births, the number in this group 
began to decline in 1940; it will reach 
a low point about 1951. From 1951 to 
1958 there should be a gradual in- 
crease; from then until 1964, a sharp 
increase. 

This factor is of great importance to 
business. These young men and women 
are the beginners; in general they start 
at low-paid jobs, from which they are 
promoted as they are trained and gain 
experience. Some industries depend 
much more than others on such begin- 
ners. These will have to plan for sub- 
stitutes during 1951 to 1954, when 
the supply is short; later on, when the 
number is rising, they can raise their 
standards for selection. On-the-job train- 
ing and apprentice programs will be 
affected similarly. 
eOn New Families—The number of 
marriages will also vary in future years 
because of past changes in birth rates. 
Men normally marry for the first time 
between 20 and 25; women between 
18 and 23. One reason for the record- 
breaking number of marriages in 1940- 
1946 was the fact that there were more 
men and women in these age brackets 
than at any time previously. 

The size of these groups is declining 
now, and will continue to decline until 
1956. So the number of first marriages 
will tend to drop to a similar degree. 
From 1956 to about 1966, the number 
of first marriages will tend to rise. 
These trends will affect the demand for 
rings, wedding presents, household fur- 
niture, and other items related to the 
setting up of newlywed establishments. 


In particular, they will affect the de- 
mand for housing. 

© Long-Range Conclusion—All of these 
conclusions have been reached on the 
basis of what we already know as fact 
—the number of births up to 1946. A 
far wider range of conclusions can be 
drawn from the bureau’s fozxecasts. 

Take the aging of the population, for 
instance. The bureau finds that the 
number of people over 65 will increase 
between 7-million and 10-million by 
1975 (depending on the assumptions 
used). That means an increased need 
for old-peoples’ homes and_ hospitals. 
And it means an increasingly heavy load 
on the social-security system. 

From 1900 to 1945, the country 
benefited by this aging process, because 
there were more and more people in 
the working-age brackets (20 to 64). 
But from now on, aging will have the 
effect of increasing the proportion in 
the 45-64 group, decreasing that in 
the 20-44 group. That will probably 
mean a decline in the working efficiency. 
e@ Slower Growth—What will be the ef- 
fect on the economy if the rate of 
population growth starts to slip? It 
isn’t certain that a slowup in popula- 
tion growth means lower economic 
activity, but that’s the conclusion gen- 
erally drawn. 

Furthermore, the size of the total 
population does affect things like size 
of cities and demand for housing. So 
a slowup in growth will bring important 
shifts in types of markets. Less money 
spent on housing, for instance, will 
leave more of the national income to be 
spent on food—and on luxuries. 
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WISCONSIN WINNER Harold Stassen: 
His next test will be the Nebraska polls 


CAMPAIGNING for Nebraska, Sen. Robert 
Taft pins hopes on Sen. Butler’s bloc 


STUMPING the Midwest, Gov. Thomas 
Dewey cites “invincibility,” good record 
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Reshuffle in the G. O. P. 


Stassen victory in Wisconsin upsets election dopester;. 
If he repeats in Nebraska, he leads the race. Dewey, Taft muster 
their guns. Vandenberg looks good, MacArthur out. 


Out in the Midwest, the Republican 

voters are taking politics into their own 
hands. They’re confounding party “big 
wheels” and elections experts alike. 
e Reshuffle—The insiders thought they 
knew what was going to happen in Wis- 
consin on Apr. 6—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur would win. After Harold E. 
Stassen’s victory upset the predictions, 
they spent this week uneasily reshuffling 
the cards in Nebraska—which next Tues; 
day rounds off its presidential popularity 
contest among seven Republicans. 

In Nebraska, until the Wisconsin 


NOT CAMPAIGNING—but a_ potential 
placer in race: Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 


OUT OF RACE? Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s hopes dim after Wisconsin defeat 


polls Stassen was counted third—behi 
Sen. Robert A. Taft and Gov. Thon 
E. Dewey. One private poll even p.: 
him behind MacArthur. Now, on t 
eve of the primary, dopesters aren’t 
cocky; they don’t know what the vot« 
are up to. 

e Wisconsin Results—However, you ca 
take the Wisconsin outcome and _ nail 
down these three facts about Stassen 
victory: 

(1) It cracked the shell of the Dew: 
psychology that ““Tom’s the champ; he 
the one who can poll the votes.” 

(2) It wiped out one of the last hop« 
of midwestern isolationism. 

(3) It stopped the MacArthur boo: 
a-borning. 

And no one in Nebraska discount 

the Wisconsin election. A Dewey cam 
paign leader said: “It dampens enthus: 
asts materially.” A Taft man said: “It’s 
proof that Stassen’s coming fast, which 
we could see when -he was here in 
March.” A Stassen leader said: ‘““We’d 
give it even more significance if it had 
happened in Iowa or Kansas. They arc 
much closer kin to Nebraska.” An ex 
cited plan to begin a doorbell-ringing 
campaign for MacArthur sputtered and 
cooled. 
e Key Poll?—The election has a band 
wagon potentiality. A second victory fo: 
Stassen would make him the man to 
beat. If Taft wins, it would solidify his 
conservative backing and prove him a 
vote getter. For Dewey, victory would 
salve the wounds of Wisconsin. 

Though you don’t get a breakdown 
along any geographic or economic lines 
as to what support each candidate has. 
these basic factors are evident: 

(1) Taft rides or falls on the personal 
organization of U. S. Sen. Hugh Butler, 
wealthy grain man and standpat non-in- 
terventionist. A hard core of that sup- 
port comes from the 220,000 voters of 
German extraction, largest national 
block among Nebraska’s 1.3-million 
population. 

Butler is trying to keep in line the 
Republicans who renominated him in 
1946 over Stassen’s candidate, ex-Gov. 
Dwight P. Griswold. Taft’s supporters 
think they have the situation in hand. 
Other partisans and bystanders doubt it. 
They say that Butler got a lot of sup- 
port in 1946 that he can’t deliver to 
Taft now. For instance, Fred Seaton 
supported Butler over Griswold; now 
Seaton is Stassen’s campaign manager. 

(2) Dewey is counting heavily on the 
backing he has had since the 1940 
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primary. He carried Nebraska then; in 
1944 he got 18,000 write-in votes 
though he asked for no support. Dewey’s 
campaigners in Nebraska have two bills 
of goods—“‘invincibility,” and the efh- 
ciency of the New York State adminis- 
tration. But Dewey probably hasn’t 
gained many friends. One G.O.P. con- 
vention delegate said: “He’s hanging 
on. 

(3) Stassen has built a good organiza- 
tion; he has captured a personal follow- 
ing through his back-breaking cam- 

aigns. In his three trips into the state, 
he directed his appeal to the veterans, 
the internationalists, and the reclama- 
tion and irrigation farmers of the West. 
His speech on Missouri River develop- 
ment got the best reception of the 
whole campaign. 

(4) MacArthur has only modest sup- 
port, principally among World War I 
veterans and among old isolationists. 

(5) There is a latent sentiment for 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. An en- 
thusiast said that if Vandenberg had 
permitted a campaign he would have 
won. You could find Dewey and Stas- 
sen men admitting that Vandenberg 
would place second anyway. 

Two other candidates who aren’t try- 

ing are Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
and Goy. Earl Warren of California but 
Vandenberg should finish ahead of 
them. Chances are that he might do 
better than MacArthur, and he might 
even crowd into third-place. 
e Issues—If you wanted to rate the is- 
sues in the Nebraska campaign, it would 
be: (1) personalities; (2) farm policies; 
and (3) foreign policies. 

There is a curious split on the latter 
point. While the Nebraska delegation 
voted solidly against the European Re- 
covery Program in Congress, the Young 
Republicans in Lincoln were voting 
60-40 for ERP, and a business group in 
Omaha was following suit. In the rural 
districts, as well as the cities, the can- 
didates have drawn applause for back- 
ing aid to anti-Communist countries, 
and the new selective service proposal 
was calmly received. 

There is another issue, though minor: 
Mrs. Robert A. Taft. Sentiment is 
mixed over her stumping the state. 
Some like her wit; some like her grit. 
But a few others have coined a nick- 
name for her: “Eleanor.” 


GAS POWER FOR ALUMINUM 


A potential check on U. S. primary 
aluminum capacity is electric power. 
There’s no acute shortage of the light 
metal today. But a step-up of plane pro- 
curement could create such a shortage 
practically overnight. And the present 
squeeze on power could hamper the 
industry in its efforts to meet demand. 

With this in mind, Aluminum Co. of 
America is studying the pros and cons 
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‘of establishing an aluminum-reduction 


plant powered by natural gas. While 
making up its-mind, Alcoa has taken an 
option on a }3,000-acre plot at Port 
Lavaca, Tex.—about 100 mi. southwest 
of Houston, and close by the Refugio 
field, one of the largest natural-gas 
sources in the nation. 

Power from natural gas is not new in 
the aluminum industry. The Jones 
Mills (Ark.) works already uses it. This 
plant was operated by Alcoa during the 
war; it has since been leased in part 
to Reynolds Metals Co. 

Even if Alcoa decides to go ahead at 
Port Lavaca, there will be no net in- 
crease in its over-all basic capacity. 
Reason: The company plans to close 
down its Niagara Falls reduction plant 
in about a year (BW-—Apr.26’47,p16). 


Lewis To Court 


Once more he will face 
Judge Goldsborough in con- 
tempt action for letting strike go 
on despite government order. 


John L. Lewis this week was sched- 
uled for another date with U. S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge T. Alan Goldsborough 
—the man who slapped a whopping fine 
on his United Mine Workers in 1946. 
Once more he will face Judge Golds- 
borough in a contempt action. 
© Repeat Performance—As before, the 
issue involves a contract clause; this 
time one that says miners need work 
only if ‘able and willing” to do so. And 
again, Judge Goldsborough must decide 
if a ‘Lewis-induced” strike actually 
exists, or whether the nation’s 400,000 
soft coal miners individually made up 
their minds to quit. 

Judge Goldsborough, a tough and 
able jurist, decided against Lewis in 
1946. Although the $3,510,000 fine he 
assessed was cut in the U. S. Supreme 
Court to $710,000, his decision was 
upheld (BW—Mar.15’47,p15). 

e Pending Actions—Two court actions 
are now pending: 

A Lewis plea for dismissal of a fed- 
eral court order which requires the un- 
ion to send miners back to work. The 
union argues that the injunction is un- 
constitutional. Miners, it contends, left 
their jobs because they weren’t “able 
and willing’’ to work any longer under 
old contracts (BW —Apr.3’48,p104). 
Any order requiring them to work 
against their will would violate the min- 
ers’ ‘freedom from involuntary servi- 
tude,” U.M.W. attorneys said. 

The Justice Dept. contempt action 
against Lewis and the U.M.W. for let- 
ting the strike go on despite the court 
order to end it “forthwith.” 

Hearings on both the union plea and 


the contempt action are set for Apr. 
12 to speed court procedure. 

Regardless of his decision, the fight 
won't stop in Judge Goldsborough’s 
court. Appeals are certain. 

The big question, meanwhile, is: Will 

the miners, mindful of the big fine last 
time, sit out the appeal, or dribble back 
to work? 
e Industry Cutbacks—Amid uncertainty, 
industry this week prepared for some 
heavy cuts in operations. Hopes for a 
uick break in the strike dimmed. A 
sharp slump in industrial indices must 
be expected now (page 9). 

And as industrial fires are banked, 
there’s a grim realization that steel and 
other heavy industries don’t start up 
easily after a shutdown. 

e Break in Patience—Hence the pa- 
tience of the public and of Congress 
is moving nearer an exhaustion point. 
Even labor—feeling effects of layofts and 
a slowdown in contract talks (page 102) 
—isn’t solidly behind Lewis any longer 

Result: There’s a sharp upswing in 

sentiment for legislation to break in 
dustrywide bargaining and strikes. <A 
second major strike now under way—in 
meat packing (BW —Mar.27'48,p109)- 
reinforces the opinion. 
e A Tightened T-H Law?—Two bills to 
amend the ‘Taft-Hartley law have now 
been introduced in Congress. Both are 
aimed at Lewis. One would outlaw 
“monopolistic strikes” and bring unions 
under antitrust laws. The other would 
restore the Smith-Connally wartime 
seizure powers which expired last June 
30. 


BLOW TO AIR-FREIGHT LINES 


The uncertificated air-cargo lines last 
week lost two more decisions in their 
efforts (BW —Apr.3’48,p80) to maintain 
and expand operations: 

(1) The Civil Aeronautics Board re 
fused to allow air-freight forwarders 
temporary immunity from certain sec- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

(2) The Railway Express Agency was 
refused special exemption authorizing it 
to operate as an indirect freight carrier 
under agreements with uncertificated 
air-freight lines. So Railway Express 
must continue to confine its services to 
express (air or rail). 

The CAB ruling assumes air-freight 
forwarders to be common carriers; ac- 
tually they function as expediters. They 
round up small shipments into full 
loads—thus obtaining extra business for 
the air carriers. Several all-freight lines 
fear they will be unable to continue 
operations if denied the traffic-generat- 
ing services of the forwarders. 

The exemption, sought by 79 for- 
warders, was to have been temporary, 
awaiting outcome of a freight-forwarder 
investigation which has been pending 
for a year and a half. 
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GIRL CLERKS check proxies for some of 9,000 companies Corporation Trust represents 


Ready for Meeting Time 


Companies in Delaware that act as agents for corporations 
chartered in state roll up their sleeves and get set: The spring rush 
of stockholders’ meetings is near. 


Tiny Delaware has one of the largest 
per-capita concentrations of corpora- 
tions of any state in the union. More 
than 23,000 of them—big and little—are 
chartered and maintain “home offices” 
there. 

More often than these com- 
panies’ main seats of business are sorhe- 


not, 


where else. So they must have agents 
in Delaware to represent them legally. 
This need has created a business—and 
almost a tourist attraction. In Wilming- 
ton and Dover, visitors are always 
amazed at the size of the wall directories 
in some of the downtown office build- 
ings. These are the directories of com- 


panies that specialize in legal repre 
tation work; the names are those of 
companies they represent. 

e 9,000 on One—One of the largest 
rectories is on the walls of the lo 
at 100 West Tenth St., Wilmingt: 
home of Corporation Trust Co. S 
9,000 names are listed on it. Corp: 
tion Trust is one of 33 companies 
Delaware (23 in Wilmington alo: 
that specialize in such work. 

This week Corporation Trust off 
were getting set for one of their | 
spring jobs: handling annual stockho 
ers’ meetings. Soon directors and 
executives from corporations all 0\ 
the U. S. will stream into the state. 
e Liberal Laws—Businesses have long 
taken advantage of Delaware’s liber. 
corporation laws to be chartered in that 
state. There is no corporate income tax, 
no personal property tax, no stock tran 
fer tax. Corporation directors do not 
have to be stockholders or residents of 
Delaware. Its corporation law requir 
no detailed or cumbersome financial ™ 
ports. In fact, corporations with Dela 
ware charters don’t even have to hold 
their meetings in Delaware if their by 
laws stipulate another place (althoug): 
many do meet there anyway). 

Also important: These laws have beei 

confirmed by court decisions; so coi 
poration lawyers have come to feel that 
provisions of the Delaware corporation 
code are pretty well established. 
e Franchise Tax—One reason that th« 
state’s law makers are so open-minded 
on the corporation laws is the state's 
annual franchise tax. This is a very mild 
tax, assessed on the number of stock 
shares outstanding. But it is one of the 
state’s biggest sources of revenue. For 
the year ending June 30, 1947, it 
brought in $3,349,243. 

Among the big-name companies or 
ganized under Delaware laws are: Allis 
Chalmers, American Viscose, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, Curtiss-Wright, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours, Ford Motor, Gen 
eral Mills, General Motors, Gillette 
Safety Razor, Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber, 


‘Hershey Chocolate, Radio Corp. of 


America, Remington-Rand, Schenley 
Distillers, Standard Oil of California, 
Warner Brothers Pictures, William 
Wrigley, Jr. 

e How It’s Done—Companies like Cor- 
poration Trust have made their names 
by looking after the Delaware affairs fo. 
these—and the smaller corporations— 
that have flocked to the state. Most 
of them handle the legal details of in- 
corporation from start to end. 

Here’s how Corporation Trust does 
it: An out-of-state company approaches 
it with the idea of chartering in Dela- 
ware. This company first has its attor 
ney draw up a certificate of incorpora 
tion. The attorney turns this over to 
Corporation Trust, or takes it to Dela- 
ware himself. Corporation Trust then 
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Sivcuam has built and operates 13,350 miles 
of pipe lines from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Atlantic — the largest pipe line system in the 
world. 

These lines flow 100,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil each year from the Southwest to strategic- 
ally located Sinclair refineries. They deliver 
over 13,000,000 barrels of petroleum products 
to the nation’s large population centers. 

In building these great pipe line systems 
Sinclair looked ahead to today’s needs. Through 


research, development and exploration it is 
looking ahead still further—to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the future for more oil 
and improved oil products. That’s why Sinclair 


is a “Great Name in Oil.” 


SINCLAIR OIL 











Your welcome is assured— 
when you carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You are not a stranger anywhere 
when you present National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. For the name 
of “America’s Greatest World-Wide 
Bank” identifies you immediately asa 
traveler of experience and foresight. 


And whether your luggage is marked 
for Athens, Greece — for Albany, 
N. Y. — for Cape Town, Canberra, 
Vancouver, Valparaiso, London or 
Los Angeles — your travel funds will 
be safe, as well as spendable like 
cash...if your travelers checks carry 
the name of “The National City Bank 
of New York.” 


In case of loss or theft you get a 
prompt refund. In denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 75¢ per 
$100. Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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arranges to have the certificate filed at 
the office of the Secretary of the State. 
(Corporation Trust keeps an office open 
in Dover, the state capital, just for this 
purpose—and to keep track of what's 
going on there.) After the company is 
registered, and the incorporators’ meet- 
ing held, Corporation Trust puts up the 
Company’s nameplate in the Corpora- 
tion Trust lobby. It is then the com- 
pany’s legal representative in Delaware. 
It keeps a duplicate stock ledger on file, 
and keeps the company’s attorney 
posted on all actions he must take to 
keep his company in good standing. 
After that it’s up to the new company. 
Corporation Trust has nothing to do 
with whether it makes a profit or not. 


Cheaper Tires 


Industry turns to lower- 
grade, lower-priced casings -to 
offset inventories, meet chain 
competition. 


Last month’s tire prophecies have be- 

come this week’s fact. As expected 
(BW—Mar.27’48,p23), all the major 
tire companies are now out with second- 
and even third-line casings. 
e Slump—Trade circles see the move as 
a means of protecting prices of the con- 
ventional 100-level tires. Inventories 
are bigger now than at any time since 
the war—without sales to match. Some 
executives think this year’s first-quarter 
slump is the worst to hit the tire busi- 
ness since 1938. Three of the smaller 
factories have closed down to let sales 
catch up with stocks. 

With the pipelines filled up, the tire 
companies are bumping into more com- 
petition from chains and mail-order 
houses—which already are selling lower- 
priced lines. 

e Remedy—So here’s what the Big 
Four, and several others, are doing 
(prices are for 6.00 x 16 sizes): 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber broke the 

ice with two new lines--the Corsair, 
priced at $13.95, and the Marathon, 
selling at $12.40. The company’s top- 
level tire sells for $15.25. 
_ B. F. Goodrich followed suit 24 
hours later. It announced its Defiance 
tire, selling for $10.95. Goodrich 
bluntly told its dealers that the tire 
was no match for first-line casings, but 
low-priced. But it believes that there 
are thousands of car owners who will 
make a good market for this line: the 
owners who want something only to 
carry them through until they can get 
new Cars. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber came out 
with the Firestone Super-Champion at 
$13.95, and the Standard at $12.40. 

U. S. Rubber has one new line—the 


U. S.—selling at $12.40. Then U. 
rubber went to the opposite. extre: 
of the quality scale and brought out 
new extra-quality, low-pressure tire . 
signed to give up to 60% more milea 
than ordinary tires. It costs twice 
much ($31) as first-line tires. 

Other companies announcing secon 
line casings: Mansfield Tire & Rubb 
Co., with the Mansfield Standard selli: 
at $12.40; and the Pennsylvania Rubb 
Co. with the Keystone. 
¢ Less Profit-The new lines may gi 
a spurt to sales. But they will take 
bite out of manufacturers’ profits b 
cause prices have been cut further tha 
costs. Dealers will feel the effects, to 
The usual key dealer discount of 25° 
off list has been trimmed to 224% o 
second-line tires, to 20% on_ third 
liners. 


RIVAL for the Queens? 


MODEL SUPERLINER 


The U.S. got in its bid for superla- 
tives on the high seas this week. United 
States Lines unveiled plans for the big 
gest and fastest passenger liner ever built 
in America. The ship, which has been 
on drawing boards for three years, would 
cost an estimated $65-million. 

As she now sits in the model stage, 
the ship would not measure up to Brit 
ain’s Queens in size, but she would give 
them a close nudge in speed. Her de 
signed length is some 900 ft., her gross 
tonnage 48,000 (larger than the Ameri 
ca’s 26,000 tons, smaller than th« 
Queen Elizabeth’s 83,673 tons and 
1,031-ft. length). She would cruise at 
284 knots—which would enable her to 
make biweekly runs to Europe. As a 
passenger liner she could carry 2,000; as 
a troopship 12,000. 

Keel-laying awaits a congressional sub- 
sidy, which must first be O.K.’d by the 


Maritime Commission. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


... barricade for boilers’ wayward BTU’s 


Here’s one hot-water reserve boiler that can be 
depended upon to deliver hot water—economically! 

It’s Fiberglas-insulated—to confine working BTU’s 
where they’ll do a useful, fuel-saving job. 

Fiberglas Insulating Blankets are proving their 
ability to save money in many of the country’s 
important plants—on boilers, breachings, retorts, 
industrial ovens, ducts—and a long list of specialized 
processing equipment. 

The high thermal insulating efficiency of Fiberglas 
results from the countless tiny air spaces enclosed in a 
lightweight, wool-like blanket of long, fine fibers of 
glass. Here is a material that will not burn, rot or 
decay—is non-corrosive and will not corrode metals. 


Fiberglas insulation holds together, is resilient, will 
not settle under vibration. 

This basic material is further processed into blankets 
that meet the requirements of industry for insulating 
hot surfaces up to 1000°F. In the illustration, above, 
Fiberglas insulation has been fabricated with a wire 
mesh exterior surface to facilitate application and 
provide a base for mastic finish. 

Get all the facts about Fiberglas blankets—their 
many forms and uses. Write for ‘‘Fiberglas Insulations 
for Industry” . . . Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in princi- 
pal cities. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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OWENS-CORNING 
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FIBERGLAS 


THERMAL 
INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


*FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 
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EASIEST TO USE The Clary keyboard 
sets a new standard of efficiency. The 
keyboard is compact... Arranged so 
your hand can span it easily. Motorized 
control bars are fully automatic. No 
spacing stroke is needed. The Clary 
Thumb Add-Bar, an extra feature with 
Clary machines, eliminates at least one 

: operation with every item entered. 

tt These and many be wa 

other features give seattl 
you more work 
with less effort with 
the new Clary Add- 
ing Machines. 











ROTARY MOTION The operation of the 
new Clary is based on an entirely dif- 
ferent electromotive principle. The 
Clary operates with rotary motion. It 
even prints with rotary motion. Gone 
from Clary design is the old wp and 
down, back and forth type of opeta- 
tion. See what a difference a Clary 
makes. Call your local Clary dealer 
today for a demonstration date. 
















Send teday 
. for the free 
r Clary Folder 
abour the 
world’s fastest 
adding machine. 










SALES OFFICES in principal cities. If not listed in phone 
book, write for address. 


For free folder mail coupon today. 
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BYPRODUCT CHEMICALS rise in variety from coal and coke 


U. S. Steel: Into Chemicals? 


Biggest steel company is among 10 biggest chemical concerns 
as result of byproducts of its coking operations. It must decide 
whether to process raw chemicals or continue to sell them crude. 


United States Steel Corp., owner of 
a third of the U. S. ingot capacity, is the 
nation’s biggest steel company. And 
because of that fact, it is also among 
the country’s 10 largest chemical con- 
cerns, in point of dollar volume. 
e Too Successful?—Last week U.S. 
Steel was wondering if this success story 
is so successful. For it has“put the com- 


pany face-to-face with a major decision: : 


Should U.S. Steel stick to its last? Or 
should it become more of a multipur- 
pose corporation by branching out into 
the processing of the raw coal chemicals 
it produces in its coke plants as steel- 
making byproducts. 

Ever since 1908, U.S. Steel has sold 
these coal chemical byproducts in crude 
form. It has been a profitable sideline 
to the manufacture of steel; each ton of 
coal it uses yields 151 Ib. of chemicals. 
But the profit from them would be 
even greater if the company refined the 
chemicals before selling them. 

e Two Problems—There are, however, 
two main problems that make U.S. 
Steel’s decision a tough one: 

(1) If it goes into chemical refining, 
it will mean a big plant-construction 
program—which takes financing. The 
question: Is it wise when the company 
is carrying out one of the biggest steel- 
making expansions in its history? 

(2) Once they are built, the chemical 
processing units must operate at a high 
rate to be economical. But if steel ingot 
operations drop to half capacity, so 
will the refining of chemicals. 






On the other hand, there are man) 

reasons that might make the results 
worth the investment. The chief onc 
is that some of the coal chemicals are 
certain to have a huge market for many 
years to come. 
e Big Business—U.S. Steel’s chemical 
business today is tremendous for a com 
pany in a completely different line. It 
is about equal to that of companies like 
Diamond Alkali, Pennsylvania Salt Mtg., 
Atlas Powder, and about one-third that 
of Dow Chemical Co. More impressive 
are the percentages of the amount of 
each coal chemical that U.S. Steel pro- 
duces in this country: 

e 30% of all ammonium sulphate; 

© 30% of all the benzol; 

e 30% of all the tar; 

e 10% of all the tuluol and xylol 

(combined). 

All these (plus naphthalene, creosote 
oil, and tar acids) are trapped in the 
byproduct coke ovens (chart, above). 
U.S. Steel owns 29% of all U.S. coke 
ovens, or 4,289. Its biggest byproduct 
coke plant is at the Clairton (Pa.) works 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Clairton has the world’s largest tar- 
distilling plant. Even so, it can’t distill 
all the tar produced at the coke works. 
Nearby mills of U.S. Steel consume 
some of the tar as a substitute for short 
fuel oil. The rest is sold to an avid 
market. 

e How It Works—Here is how the 
chemicals are taken out of the coal: 
The gases collected in the ovens are 
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G-E Fluorescent — 
the new light of industry 
|  —is ten years old 
April 21 


NLY 10 short years ago, the first fluorescent lamps were 
placed on public sale by General Electric. Since then G-E 


fluorescent lamps have revolutionized lighting in stores, offices, 
factories, homes—you see them everywhere! 
From the first, G-E Lamp scientists have led in fluorescent 


development, working ceaselessly to 












; bring the cost of fluorescent lamps 
How 10 years of 

F G-E fivorescent 

4 lamp research 
has given you 
more light for 

your money. 

Using 20-watt lamp 

as typical ezample. 


UP 
50% 
ey 


lower and lower—to raise efficiency 
higher and higher. The chart shows 
what’s happened. 

This amazingly rapid improve- 
ment in fluorescent is typical of the 
persistent effort of G-E Lamp re- 
search to give you more light for 


LAMP COST | 








DOWN 62.5% ‘ your money. It is only one of the 
. many reasons why it pays to insist 
— on “G-E” when you buy lamps for 
it & any purpose. General Electric lamps are constantly improved 


¥ by research to Stay Brighter Longer! 
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moved to a “cooler” where the ta: 


precipitated. The gas goes on to a 
urator, which takes out the ammoni 
sulphate. Next, at a “scrubber,” a |i 








You Need to Increase Output! 








SEND FOR FREE COPY Hondling Materials—illustrated, 


shows how modern handling methods 
con save both time and money in 


your industry. 


Pileh lek + jek. | 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 2, 1226 E. 152nd ST., CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


DON’T 1) We Atos) le) mek Aa: ee D> @ 7.0 bite). me 
if productive output in your plant can be increased with 
Towmotor Mass Handling. Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks, 
Tractors and Accessories will provide an uninterrupted 
ato ared Minalehi-iagloltMislel al ¢-1-) lil olgoleltlaatolaMaslohalals Mr si-tololi a 
and increases the productive potential of your present 
equipment and manpower. Take the modern approach 
to materials handling problems, find out now how 
Towmotors can increase production in any. plant, 


large or small. 
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oil is taken out of the gas. What is | 
of the gas goes back to heat the c 
ovens and help fire the open heai 
furnaces at the steel mills. 

Meanwhile, the tar that hasn’t bc 
sold or burned moves to a still. D 
tilled from it are such chemicals as c 
osote, naphthalene and other produ: 
down to simple moth balls, ‘Var aci 
drawn off include phenol, used in t! 
bakelite and plywood industries; creso 
used in producing resins; and cresyli 
also used in the resin industry and t 
help in concentrating nonferrous metal 
These tar products seem to the chemic 
industry to be the most promising. 

Three main products come from th 
light oil: benzol—used in fuel, plastic 
and nylon; toluol—used in paints an 
TNT; and xylol—used in paint. 

While Clairton chemical production 
has not been disclosed, it is generall, 
accepted that the plant carbonizes about 
30,000 tons of coal a day. The chemical 






COTTON AT HOME, ABROAD 


To plug American cotton products to top- 
level designers in France and England, 
there’s nothing like a pretty girl. So figured 
U. S. cotton interests, who dubbed Matilda 
Nail “Maid of Cotton,” and packed her off 
to Europe with a trunk full of high-style, 
high-priced cotton dresses. The 19-year-old 
Texas blonde had barely landed back in the 
U. S. last week when she was whisked off 
to another selling job—this time at home. At 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria hotel she 





modeled $2.95-to-$17.95 dresses for the 
National Assn. of House Dress Manufac- 
turers. The cotton people had decided it 
was time to start plugging cotton for low- 
cost dresses in the U. S. 
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are produced in relatively high states ot 
purity and at reasonable costs. 

e Competitor—Much the same com 
binations of hydrocarbons have in re- 
cent years been developed in petroleum. 
Thus the coal side of the industry has 
a competitor. But so far, at least, coal 
has the jump on oil. Reason: In process- 
ing petroleum, the basic raw material 1s 
destroyed, while the coal chemicals will 
remain byproducts as long as there are 
uses for the coke and gas. 

For example, the coal men feel that 
the residue gas can be sold to public 
utilities. And burning nonmetallurgical 
coal in the byproduct ovens may solve 
the problem of disposing of coke dur- 
ing periods of low steel output. 

Considerable research is being done 
on the latter possibility. There is a lot 
of nonmetallurgical coal. It may furnish 
more byproduct chemicals than does 
metallurgical coal. It produces less good 
coke for steelmaking, but it yields more 


as. 

S Radical Change—All these factors 
make U.S. Steel’s decision one of ma- 
jor importance. A decision to go more 
deeply into chemicals, could change the 
company s whole concept of its business 
more radically than by anything that 
it has done since it was founded in 


1901. 


“MIDDLE SOUTH” PUBLICITY 


Public utilities are lively promoters 
of industrial development in their areas. 
For they sell not only to the new busi- 
nesses, but also to the new industries’ 
workers and to the merchants who serve 
the workers. 

With this in mind, top men of the 
four southern power companies Oper- 
ated by Electric Power & Light Corp. 
got together last week to promote their 
three-state region—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi—as a single industrial 
package. Ihe companies are: Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & 
Light Co., area Power & Light 
Co., and New Orleans Public Service 
Inc. 

At Greenville, Miss., the utility pres- 
idents met with governors, state agricul- 
ture, education, and health officials, and 
the executives of railroads, airlines, truck 
companies, and barge lines. ‘The plan is 
to extend the successful program backed 
by Arkansas Power & Light (BW —Apr. 
3'48,p30). 

As in Arkansas, governmental and 
private organizations will work to im- 
prove health, education, and _recrea- 
tional facilities, and attract outside in- 
dustry. The utility officials have an- 
nounced that they jointly will spend 
$100-million by the end of the year to 
increase their capacity to serve industry. 
Also, they will spend $115,000 in the 
first six months of the program to ad- 
vertise the ‘“‘Middle South.” 
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It’s surely right that King Cotton 
have a degree as Doctor of Prestige. 
For if you want your letters and 
documents to be distinguished, to 
immediately indicate that yours is 
a firm or organization of high 
character, put them on Parsons 
paper made with cotton fiber. 


People everywhere judge you by 
your letterhead. You and your firm 
will be better liked, will gain readier 
acceptance, if your stationery is on 
Parsons fine paper, made with new 
cotton fibers. The fine writing and 
erasing qualities, the additional 
strength and durability of such 
paper far more than make up for 


PA 
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the additional cost of a fraction of 
a penny a letter. It costs no more 
than that to give the quality feel of 
cotton fiber paper to your letters. 


Here are the five points of 
superiority of Parsons papers, for 
record-keeping jobs of all kinds as 
wellas for stationery and documents: 
longer life, better wear, superior 
writing and erasing qualities, 
outstanding appearance and the 
look and feel of quality that reflects 
prestige on your organization. 
Available in a wide range of colors 
and weights to suit your needs and 
taste. Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSO 





eS & 2s 


Made with New Cotton Fibers 
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Saves 750 lbs. 


dunnage per car 





Water heater company cuts freight costs, reduces damage 
claims, saves time and labor with Acme Steelstrap 







A shipping room production line is 
building more efficient packages 
with Acme Steelstrap. This saves 
25% on each water heater package. 


The extra expense of material and 
labor for bracing a car with heavy, 
costly lumber is a cost of distribu- 
tion which can be reduced. Also that 
hidden cost, “claims for damages,” 
can be eliminated. 

This manufacturer of Portland, 
Oregon, asked Acme shipping spe- 
cialists if Acme Unit-Load Band 
might be an answer to their water 
heater shipping problems. It was. 
This method saves 750 lbs. of lumber 





More savings ahead for Acme Steelstrap users— 
No. 3 Steelstrapper, the lightest tool made, is now \y 
available. Magazine holds 100 seals. Tensions, 
seals, and cuts the strap in one operation. Small 
base requires only 5-inch strapping surface. Two 
levers working in opposite directions make for 
better balance and easier handling. 





NEW YORK. 17 ATLANTA 
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Acme Unit-Load Band practi- 
cally eliminated freight dam- 
age claims, reduced labor costs 
and saved 750 lbs. of lumber 
dunnage per carload. 





dunnage per carload and has proved 
to be a safer method of bracing cars. 

While there the Acme experts also 
suggested an improved design for in- 
dividual heater packages. This re- 
sulted in another 25% savings. 

You are welcome to. call in an 
Acme shipping specialist to consult 
with your organization on any ship- 
ping problem without obligation. 

Write or send for booklet contain- 
ing actual case histories of substan- 
tial savings made by Acme shipping 
specialists. 











aie Gin comme GENES GERD GENRES GineiND GHAEED GNEED einen woainis dim Git come | 
4/ Acme Steel Company, Dept. gw-.48 | 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois i 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your | 
case history booklet, “SAVINGS IN | 
SHIPPING.” | 
Name .... 
| Company | 
Address ....... | 
| CRY occ ss acce aeccesincssnvsince nsoseche’ -, SHUMUE ors yocnsnengtos | 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 














ROLLING OUT THE CARS 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. is turning 
out welded steel “package”’—or standardized 
—box cars like these at the rate of 54 a day. 
That means that one car is coming off the 
assembly lines of its Michigan City (Ind.) 
plant every 10 minutes. During February 
the company’s total production of all types 
of cars reached a postwar peak of 2,707. The 
standardized car, which Pullman-Standard 
pioneered, accounts for about 20% of the 
company’s total car output. 





SAFEWAY SUIT ENDS 


A five-year-old federal antitrust suit 
against Safeway Stores, Inc., second 
largest chain of food stores, ended sud- 
denly last week. The chain handed in 
a nolo contendere plea and agreed to 
fines of $40,000. 

The suit, which named Safeway and 
two subsidiaries, was ready for trial this 
week in the Kansas City (Mo.) federal 
district court. The charges resulted from 
a rash of Dept. of Justice investigations 
of leading food chains going back nearly 
10 years (BW —Apr.14’45,p98). ‘The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. was 
the first to be tried; it lost the initial 
round in a federal court in Danville, Ill. 
(BW—Sep.28’46,p18), but has appealed. 
A similar case against the Kroger Co. 
has not yet come to trial. 

Safeway’s reason for pleading no con- 
test: to save time and huge trial costs. 
It had already cost the chain an esti- 
mated $200,000 to $300,000, the gov- 
ernment $100,000 to prepare their 
cases. Three officers were fined; indict- 
ments against 10 other employees or for- 
mer employees were dismissed “with 
prejudice”—which means that they can- 
not be prosecuted later on the basis of 
the original charges. 
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Gypsum Squabble 


U. S. Gypsum asks court 
to prevent the city of Baltimore 
from financing a new plant for 
National Gypsum. 


Baltimore has become the strategic 
objective in a battle between the na- 
tion’s two largest producers of gypsum 
products—United States Gypsum Co. 
and National Gypsum Co. 

Next week the courts will take up a 

major point of issue between the two. 
The Circuit Court of Maryland will 
have to decide whether or not it is legal 
for the city of Baltimore—through its 
Port Development Commission—to fi- 
nance the construction of a paper mill 
for National Gypsum. U.S. Gypsum 
claims that it isn't. 
e Baltimore Salient—Baltimore looms 
large in the postwar expansion plan of 
National Gypsum (BW-—Jul.27°46,p60). 
Recently the company started full pro- 
duction at its new $4-million board 
and plaster mill there. If the plans for 
the paper mill go through, Baltimore 
will become the Buffalo company’s most 
important manufacturing center. 

The Port Development Commission 
got into the picture three years ago 
when it agreed to finance the construc- 
tion of a city pier to be used by Na- 
tional, adjacent to the company’s board 
and plaster plant. Purpose of the pier: 
to bring in gypsum rock from Nova 
Scotia. The commission put up $1.5- 
million, to be amortized in 30 years by 
the rental fees paid to the city by 
National. 

U.S. Gypsum took no issue with this 
action. It’s the kind of job that the 
commission was set up to do; in its 26- 
year history it has worked out similar 
pier deals with the Western Maryland 
Ry. and the United Fruit Co. 
¢ Objection—But U.S. Gypsum did 
take exception to some further plans 
made by the city fathers and National 
Gypsum. 

Under these plans, the commission 
would put up $2.4-million toward the 
construction of the buildings for Na- 
tional’s projected $2.8-million paper 
mill. The company’s stake would be 
$400,000, equipment would cost the 
company $2-muillion more. As in the 
case of the pier, the city would get its 
money back in rentals over a 30-year 
period. After that, National Gypsum 
would have an option to lease the city- 
built facilities for another 10 years. 

Two months ago U.S. Foose 
president, William L. Keady, entered a 
bill of complaint to restrain the city 
from going through with this National 
deal. He charged that the new con- 
struction, to be financed through the 
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-. . displaces the old-fashioned, unsanitary, 
adhesive stamp, and stamp sticking . . . provides 
any amount of postage needed, as needed, for 
any kind of office mail, including parcel post... 
protects postage from loss or damage . . . keeps 
its own records of postage used... 


Why be without one? 


+++ @ great convenience in any office . . . speeds 
up your mailing, saves time—and overtime... 
Metered Mail, already cancelled and postmarked, 
spends less time in the postoffice, gets on its way 
faster . . . And there's a postage meter for every 
Office, large or small! 


» PRB offiee? 





-..and find out how a postage meter can more 


than pay its way in your office... Or write direct 
to Stamford for an illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 1441 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the Postage meter... world’s largest manufacturer of mailing 
machines . . . 68 offices in the United States and Canada. 
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how well de we understand 








growth? 


All living things grow, most of them to 
predictable size. The orthopedic surgeon 
can measure the bones of a two-year-old 
child, and predict his adult height within 
a fraction of an inch. But occasionally 
growth goes wild, and produces a side- 
show freak. The tabby cat’s ancestor was 
the immense sabre-tooth tiger, and the 
ponderous work horse had an ancestor 


less than seven inches high! 


Industrial growth is less mysterious, 
and here at CSC we understand it well. 
CSC is truly a “growth industry,” a 
company that has expanded steadily and 
logically from one product in 1918 to 
more than 200 chemical products today. 


CSC’s growth can be charted in two 
ways. To satisfy expanding industrial 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION - 





needs, we make more of the basic chemi- 
cals on which the company was founded. 
Second, CSC has developed mew prod- 
ucts and mew processes through constant 
research. This second kind of growth has 
resulted in the commercial development 
of the powerful insecticide, benzene hex- 
achloride; mass production. of crystalline 
penicillin; new and better automotive 


specialty products. 


Today, the CSC industrial family con- 
sists.of four major divisions: Industrial 
Chemicals, Agricultural Chemicals, Auto- 


motive Specialties, and Pharmaceuticals. 
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sale of city stock, would be a privat: 
not public—project. He claimed that t! 
1920 law setting up the commission 
not authorize the city to use its cre 
for a “purely private manufacturi: 
corporation.” 
e Integration Plans—After two ext 
sions of time, the city’s reply to t! 
suit is due next week. If the cou 
turns thumbs down on the deal, \ 
tional Gypsum says its plans for maki 
Baltimore its major manufacturing ce: 
ter will go out the window. For t! 
projected paper plant would integrat 
the company’s Baltimore operation 
Its heavy paper would be used in th 
manufacture of plasterboard next doo 
But no matter what happens in court 
National’s present Baltimore operation 
will remain undisturbed. Now workin; 
around the clock, the new plant ha 
boosted the company’s total board an 
plaster production by 10%. This mean 
that its wallboard production capacit 
is about 70% of that of U.S. Gypsum 
e Automatic Operation—The new plant 
though not revolutionary, embodies Na 
tional’s 20 years of experience in th« 
business. Automatic operation — has 
brought about more efficient produc- 
tion. “Magic eye’ system synchronizes 
the progress of a continuoys strip of 
plasterboard over a quarter of a mile of 
belts and rollers (picture, below). The 
plaster “sandwich” is reversed, chopped 
into sections, and dried automatically. 
The Baltimore development is only a 
part of National’s postwar expansion 
program. In two years the company has 
spent some $26-million on new plants 
and facilities. The program is now vir- 
tually complete, except for the West 
Coast phase, a $6-million project—in- 
cluding quarries and plasterboard plant 
—in California. This will be National’s 
first move beyond Texas and Iowa. 





an 


PLASTERBOARD moves in long strip 














from National Gypsum’s Baltimore plant 
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Photo Flash Fight 


CAA says bulbs can be 
flown without danger of fire, but 
airlines want proof before they 
will agree to carry them. 


Photo flash bulbs were in the mid- 

dle of a controversy between the na- 
tion’s airlines and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration last week. CAA said the 
bulbs could be flown; the airlines said 
that they wouldn't be. This week it 
looks as if the bulbs will stay grounded 
for some time. 
e Minor Danger—CAA has no ruling, 
but it feels the danger of the bulbs’ 
ignition by radar (BW—Dec.6'47,p60) 
is minor. Even if the bulbs do go off, 
CAA rules out any danger of hre; it 
quotes the official Civil Aeronautics 
Board report on United Air Line’s Bryce 
Canyon crash: “. . . The amount and 
rate of heat dissipated is insufficient to 
ignite even the most highly inflammable 
material normally carried in baggage in 
flight.” CAA holds this to be true for 
freight shipments as well as passenger 
baggage. 

But, the bulbs still aren’t riding the 
airways. Manufacturers ship them by 
ground transportation and advise others 
to do the same. Nineteen scheduled air- 
lines, sticking by the official air freight 
tules tariff, won’t accept them. This 
tariff is issued by Air Cargo, Ine., and 
is the result of instructions from mem- 
ber airlines. 
¢ Real Reason?—One CAA official sug- 
gests that the real reason for the air- 
lines’ ban is that bulbs don’t offer much 
paying weight. The airlines retort that 
they are eager to carry bulbs—but not 
before they are proved safe. 

More confusion was added to the pic- 

ture by the recent arrival in Washing- 
ton of a radar-proof container. This is a 
development Wabash-Sylvania (Wa- 
bash Photolamp Div. of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products). Pan American Airways 
hopes CAA will approve the container 
—or one similar—because carrying flash 
bulbs overseas is profitable. But since 
CAA’s safety rules have no regulation 
on air-freighting of flash bulbs, there is 
no way that it could either approve or 
disapprove Sylvania’s offering. 
e Tests Due—However, there is hope 
for solution. CAA calls the whole thing 
a “tempest in a teapot,” but due to the 
wide publicity, CAA, CAB, the Army, 
the Navy, and the manufacturers are 
preparing a series of tests to settle the 
controversy. The Air Transport Assn., 
representing the airlines, forecasts that 
they will resume air shipment of bulbs 
before long—though perhaps subject to 
certain packaging and handling regula- 
tions. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
SURFACE RACEWAYS 


Sure 5O*n 


IN WIRING 
OFFICE BUILDING 


| taal 











When loft space in Cincinnati's 
Edwards Building was transformed into 
suites of modern offices, labor and ma- 
terial costs for installing NE Surface 
Raceway wiring was 30% Jess than the 
cost for alternate in-the-wall wiring! In 
addition, floors modernized with surface | 
wiring were ready for rental two months 
sooner than floors renovated with in-the- 
wall wiring. 

Furthermore, surface wiring, installed 
after all other construction was com- 
pleted, permitted incoming tenants to 
specify exact locations for lighting fix- 
tures and outlets. 


NE Surface Raceways include — 


XTENSIONDUCT * METAL MOLDING + FLORDUCT 
PLUG-IN STRIP © SURFACEDUCT 


Let us show you how you can make similar savings with 
NE Raceways for industrial and commercial wiring. Write 
for a copy of ‘National Electric Surface Wiring Sys- 
tems.’’ National Electric 
Products Corporation, 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


Everything wiring POATS fz Ve; 


ational Electrie 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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How to Beaz 
theLawofAverages 
in Selling 





—if you offer a 
product or service 
used in building 
or construction 


Your selling of materials, 
equipment, furnishings or 
services can be made more 
productive when you reduce 
the range of the “law of 
averages” to a concentrated 
group of identified potential 
buyers—as shown by Dodge 
Reports. 


At each stage of construc- 


ti 


what you need to do... who 
must be seen... and when 
buying decisions will be 
made. 

You get authentic facts as- 
sembled by 671 Dodge news 
gatherers, that will enable 
you: 


F REE BOOKLET 


2.To put the timing ele- 


on, Dodge Reports tell 


1.To make prospect-find- 
ing more economical. 


ment into your sales 
plans. 

3. To size up your poten- 
tial market, allocate de- 
liveries, set sales quotas 
and territories. 


“DIRECT TO YOUR MARKET” 
shows how you can benefit from 
Dodge Reports, how the Reports are 
prepared, how you can select a Dodge 
Report Service adapted for your spe- 


ci 


fic needs. Write for your free copy 


today. Address Dept. BW 448. 





coapornation Offices in all Principal Cities 
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i [)ODGE REPORTS 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 
N&O WEST 40th ST., N.Y. 18 
Service in the 37 Eastern States 





Construction News for Selling ¢ Direct 
Advertising © Research ¢ Control 





















CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY | 


Foam Rubber 
For Auto Seats: 
How It’s Done 


In the last few years, production « 
foam rubber has become a major tas 
for a half dozen of the country’s rubb« 
manufacturers (BW — Jun.14°47,p21 
One of them is Hewitt Restfoam D 
vision of Hewitt Robins, Inc., Buffak 

Hewitt-Robins’ confidence in foan 
tubber’s future is typical of that felt by 
all companies in the field. Right now 
Hewitt is doubling its plant capacity t 
turn the stuff out. A good part ot! 
Hewitt’s production goes to the auto 
; seat market. These pictures show how 
1 Liquid latex, mixed with a soap solution foam rubber starts out in a ladle and 

and whipped, pours into mold ends up on the seat of your 1948 cai 

















2 Filled mold is ready for oven baking. “Bisquits” on top of mold are formed of excess 
latex forced through perforations in mold lid. They are removed after heat treatment 








3 Seven molds move out from curing ovens on overhead monorail conveyor. Heat treat- 
ment makes foam hold shape of mold. After curing, rubber is thoroughly washed 
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4 After washing to remove soap, cleaned 
pads dry for three and one-half hours 























: Pee ree ? 


5 Device tests cushioning for softness be- 
fore it goes to automaker’s plant 


thes rat ate 2 








: 
g 
: fo) Auto worker attaches rubber to frame 
é and springs (TURN TO PAGE 40) 
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Foupers AND BROCHURES catch the customer’s eye when they 
are printed on a distinctive paper that has “quality” written all 
over it. For your next piece of printed salesmanship, specify one 
of the famous Text or Cover papers by Hamilton. You will find in 
them a variety of surfaces, colors and weights that assure a 
professional look to the finished job and careful reading on the 
part of the customers. W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa.... 
Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco .. . Andorra Text & 
Cover, Hamilton Text & Cover, Victorian Text & Cover, Gains- 
borough Text & Cover, Weycroft Text & Cover, Kilmory Text & 


Cover . . . made specifically for effective printed salesmanship, 





(MILTON PAPER 
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HELP YOU 
GET TO 
THE: 
“HEART”: 





OF YOUR 


Frei Fiddles 


Whether you're in the North, 
South, East or West... your 
freight moves efficiently via 
the strategically located 
Wabash to and through 
“‘The Heart of America.” 
You can save time...avoid costly 
delays... by choosing a Wabash 
route to by-pass the great termi- 
nals. Or, Wabash can “highball” 
your freight to these terminals 
directly. 
To get to the “heart” of your 
freight problems, just phone your 
nearby Wabash representative... 
and speed your freight to and 
through “The Heart of America.” 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo 
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WABASH 
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7 Assembled seat frame and cushion are ready for finishing material. “L’” arm carries 
assembly on monorail conveyor to finishing line 





Hydraulic loader picks up completed seats ‘rom conveyor line (left), installs them in 


finished auto bodies. 


Loader eliminates manual handling 


Most Foam Rubber Goes into Cars 


Of course, auto seats are only one 
of the big uses of foam tubber—although 
some 70% of the present total output 
is going that way. Furniture seats, 
train seats, mattresses, and all sorts of 
odds-and-ends are coming in for a share 
of the stuff. 

Right now, however, 
terring factor to many 
who would otherwise be interested. 
Foam rubber costs about $1 a ]b., which 
is twice its prewar level. At that rate, 
a foam-rubber mattress costs one-third 
more than a conventional one. 

Foam rubber manufacturers are pin- 


price is a de- 
manufacturers 


ning their price-cutting hopes on mass 
production. But most of them admit 
this is at least four or five years away 
Even then, they don’t expect to be able 
to compete with cotton, felt, and steel 
coil upholstery in the medium- and low 
price ranges. Some mattress and furni 
ture makers have taken a lead from auto 
makers by adopting the compromise 
solution of using foam rubber over coil 
springs. Quality furniture makers even 
find a price advantage in using foam 
tubber alone in some applications dec 
spite its cost. Cushions, for example 
can be molded to shape, then covered 
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In almost any electrical mechanical or electronic prod- 
uct there are certain small parts which the user rarely 
notices. Their great importance however, causes the 
ditiqness to sit up nights. The tungsten contacts in 
your automobile, for example, and the molybdenum 
grids in your radio tubes. American manufacturers 
have made their reputations because of scrupulous 
attention to these details, and their insistance upon 
dependability and quality. 

For more than thirty years, industry has looked to 
Fansteel for unusual metals, parts and components, 
and for technical assistance on problems requiring 
metals of unusual properties. Today as ever Fansteel is 
pioneering in this field. 

The Fansteel door is always open to manufacturers 
seeking such assistance, and you will find friendly, 
sound, practical counsel. Fansteel Metallurgical Cor- 
poration, North Chicago, Illinois. 








PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL 

and its controlled subsidiaries 
Tantalum, Tungsten, Molybdenum, Columbium — Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 
Electrical Contacts Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 
Acid-Proof Chemical Equipment Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 
Selenium Rectifiers Surgical Tantalum Products, Vascoloy- 
Powder Metallurgy Products Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 
Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 


Tantalum Carbide, Tungsten Carbide . Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 
Reg. VU, S. Pat. Office 
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Fansteel 
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BEFORE 
TONIGHT 


this lady shopper’s dainty yet durable 
shoes will have taken her many miles. It’s 
very likely her good looking footwear is 
“simulated calfskin”. . . as attractive as 
natural leather but longer lasting because 
it is made of Perbunan rubber combined 
with vinyl resins. 

Perbunan “simulated calfskin” comes in 
either dull or bright finish, in any color, 
Perbunan’s special color stabilizer permits 
the use of a variety of delicate shades that 
never lose their original color despite ex- 
posure to sun, heat, cold, acids, alkalis, 
fats, and most oils. 

That is why Perbunan is now being used 
in making other items of apparel, such as 
hand bags and belts .. . as well as up- 
holstery fabrics, insulating tapes and many 
other varied products. Our technicians 
will be glad to show you how Perbunan 
may well fill a need in your business, 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 W. Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 


sessile asistencia eesti an — we 





PERBUNAN 











The special rubber that resists oil, 
air, water, sun, heat, cold and time 


Copyright 1948 Enjay Company, Inc. 
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1935 1936 1937 1938 
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1940 1941 1946 1947 


COMPARISON of piano industry output and general business 


Indexes Compared 
Sirs: 

We have worked out comparative in- 
dex figures between piano industry pro- 
duction and the Business Week Index 
[chart above) .. . 
~ Our association publishes manufac- 
turers’ output in units each month, and 
we have these available back to 1935. 
In order to secure a fair comparison we 
used a 1937-1939 base for the piano in- 
dustry and transferred vour BW index 
to the same base figure. I think vou will 
find the attached curves most interest- 
ae 
You will note that as soon as jour in- 
dustry] became oriented our index fol- 
lows the BW index with remarkable 
consistency up to the middle of 194] 
when we were really liquidating our bus- 
iness prior to entering war work and 
then, of course, index figures were very 
misleading. In my chart I have ignored 
the years 1942 to 1946. We produced 
a very few instruments in 1942 and were 
out of the market entirely by May and 
then, of course, the intervening period 
was devoted entirely to war work. 

We resumed production in January 
1946, and since that time the index for 
our industry has been low entirely be- 
cause of our inability to secure an ade- 
quate material supply. As you will see, 
our index has hopped around but is 
tending to stabilize near the BW index 
line. I should say here that my curves 
allow for seasonal variation, the same 
as yours, and I have accomplished this 
by using a three-vear sectional mov- 
ing average with the 1937-1939 base . 

We are now preparing a means for 


forecasting our own sales by comparing 
our index with yours. I have always ™ 
garded this Business Week index ver 
highly, since it is published at frequeii! 
intervals and therefore gives the manu 
facturer something to tie into without 
being several months in arrears. Hov 
ever, I didn’t expect to find the tie-in 
quite as close and, of course, was d« 
lighted to know that this is true. 
GrorGE H. Srarevy 
PRESIDENT, 
EVERETT PIANO CO., 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


Chromite Supply 
Sirs: 

It seems to me that in two respects 
your article [BW—Feb.7’48,p32]| gives 
a wrong impression of the United States’ 
position in chromite, the ore of chrom 
ium, which is one of the most essential 
alloying elements for steel. 

In the first place, both the metal 
lurgical and refractory grades of this 
ore are in short enough supply to re 
quire a governmental stockpiling “sta 
gram. I realize that in speaking of * 
shortage of the ore” you may be re 
ferring to its immediate availability in 
foreign locations or you may be limit 
ing your attention to the less critical 
type of ore used in the chemical indus 
try. The fact remains, however, that 
the reserves outside the U.S.S.R. of the 
metallurgical ore essential in alloy— 
and particularly in stainless—steel, arc 
measurable in probably less than 20 
vears of normal world demand. 

' In the second place, for the last 
quarter and the entire year 1947, im- 
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yorts of the metallurgical ore were sus- 
tained largely by shipments from the 
U.S.S.R., which country also topped 
the list of all our sources of chromite in 
1947, including Transvaal. .. . 

Morcan S1sBETT 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


e One of the largest suppliers of fer- 
rochromium reports it has plenty of ore 
and plenty of ferrochromium. We un- 
derstand that this supplier could import 
more ore. any time it needed to, and 
that it could smelt more than it is now 
smelting. Our inquiries indicate that 
the only possible shortage that could 
develop in ore supply, at least from 
Transvaal, would result from a shortage 
of shipping. 

Reader Sibbett is indeed right that 
the U.S.S.R. is our chief source of sup- 
ply. Total receipts of metallurgical grade 
chromite from Russia last year were 
192,868 gross tons—far larger than the 
total from any other country. We had 
done our checking as to the major 
sources Of chromite with operators in 
the open spot market. None of the Rus- 
sian ore, according to our later informa- 
tion, is handled in this market. It is 
supplied under large contracts made by 
Amtorg with United States buyers and 


is never reflected on the open market. 


How About Capital? 
Sirs: 

I am forever reading, and seeing it 
repeated as if it were a crime, that cor- 
porations made the ungodly net income 
of $17-billion in 1947. Believe me, I do 
not know what our wasteful and ex- 
travagant government would do without 
these corporations to pay income tax, 
and their shareholders again on the 
dividends they pay. 

They never advertise the amount of 
capital owned and borrowed by these 
corporations to produce this net in- 
come. Do you have that figure? Do 
you have the net income of the 22,000 
larger corporations the administration 
says will pay the $3.2-billion to pay the 
$40 each as a sop to the taxpayers, and 
also the amount of capital owned and 
borrowed to produce it? It seems no 
one ever thinks to let the people know 
such things to assuage the public think- 
ing against these “thieves and rob 
bers’’(?). 

The government must have it, if 
there is some way to get it. I would cer- 
tainly appreciate this information. 

We did not hear much complaint 
about the net incomes of these corpora- 
tions in the 1930's. 

W. N. Morris 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

¢ Probably the most useful source for 
these figures is the Quarterly Industrial 
Financial Report on All United States 
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New designs win new markets 
for manufacturers using plastics 





es 





Lighting designers 
feature LUSTRON 


Designers find unique advantages 
in Lustron* for lighting. Easily 
molded in large, non-shattering 
sections, Lustron has light weight, 
high refractive index, excellent 
translucence. This Leader Electric 
fluorescent light fixture, for in- 
stance, has Lustron’s advantages 
for lighting, plus its ability to yield 
more units per dollar in products 
outstanding for style and appear- 
ance. : 


(Molded of Lustron by Bernard Edward 
Co., Chicago. Manufactured by Leader 
Electric Manufacturing Corp., Chicago.) 











New high gloss 
for hard finishes 


New designs in durable consumer 
goods get new high gloss in 
hard finishes with Monsanto’s 
Resimene* 880 series. Washing 
machines, automobiles, other con- 
sumer products, get Resimene’s 
fast curing economical pro- 
duction, plus alkali resistance, 
flexibility and adhesion, solvent 
resistance and compatibility with 
other resins. 





MONSANTO 





RESINOX extends 
life of plywood 


Resinox* impregnated paper lam- 
inates provide plywood with 
surfaces which are tough and non- 
checking, and resist moisture, abra- 
sion, solvents and heat. Plywood 
concrete forms protected with 
Kimberly Clark Resinox impreg- 
nated overlays may be used up to 
100 times where unprotected ply- 
wood forms usually are discarded 
after 10 re-uses. 


(Resinox impregnated pallet resists 
rough handling in factory use.) 





Plastics prominent 
on store counters 


First-floor plan of a typical Fifth 
Avenue New York chain store 
gives plastics approximately 36% 
of available floor space. The per- 
centage shows that the plastic 
market is strong... growing 
stronger ... that new designs and 
lower prices could well mean 
profitable ways of using plastics in 
your business. The handy coupon 
will bring you full information. 

Reg U. 8. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTICS DIV. 


Dept. WBP4, Springfield 2, Mass. . 


Please send me information [) General (12 basic ¢ 
Monsanto plastics ) () Lustron () Resinox() Resimene. , 


Title 





Firm 











CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





F 


Type of Business m 
Address 











State 








SERVING INDUSTRY .. 


s 
+ WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


















































Photo courtesy Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Co. 


Underground magnets move 40 tons 


of steel scrap turnings in 8 hours 


Push a wheelbarrow through 
your plant and collect a ton of 
steel scrap turnings. Hours from 
now—after primitive shoveling, 
shoving and dumping — you'll 
have labored through a job that 
magnetic materials handling com- 
pletes in minutes. 


The Ohio Lifting Magnet 
shown above is a magnetic wheel- 
barrow that moves TONS of 
scrap automatically—in magnet 
minutes instead of manhours. 


Steel turnings from metal 
working machines chute into an 
underground tunnel. A 36” dia- 
meter Ohio Magnet, suspended 
from a carrier on a Cleveland 
Tramrail track, draws up turn- 
ings and carries them to a scrap 
bin beside the railroad siding. 
The magnet then drops its load 
and returns to the far end of the 
tunnel for more scrap. Fully 
automatic, a round trip is 
completed every three minutes. 
That’s disposing of more than 
two and a half tons an hour. 


And with an Ohio Magnet in 
each of two tunnels, the company 
can automatically move 40 tons 


of scrap in a normal eight hour 
shift! 





Have you neglected to speed 
and simplify material handling 
methods? Lifting capacity of 


- Ohio Magnets ranges from 110 


to 110,000 pounds. You can un- 
load a truckload of strip steel 
coils or bundled sheet and strip 
in less than ten minutes! Or— 
you can whisk fabrications down 
assembly aisles instantly without 
wasting time attaching slings. 


Thousands of Ohio Magnets 
are cutting costs in manufactur- 
ing plants ... steel mills ... 
railroad, scrap and _ shipyards. 
Let Ohio Magnets move ferrous 
—or partially ferrous — metals 
faster for less cost in your plant 
too. Write today to Ohio: for 25 
years a leader in magnetic mate- 
rials handling. 


eile 


MAGNETS 





also a leading name in 
the small motor field 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5920 MAURICE AVE. e 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 








Manufacturing Corporations publish 
by the Federal Trade Commission a) 
the Securities & Exchange Commissi 
This report covers about 5,000 corp: 
tions and gives the profit position a 
a condensed balance sheet showing ca 
ital assets and liabilities. 

Data on capital assets are also ava 
able from the Dept. of Commerce, a: 
current figures -on capital flotations p: 
pared by the Commercial & Financi 
Chronicle may be found in the Fede: 
Reserve Bulletin or the Dept. of Co 
merce’s Survey of Current Business. | 
using these figures a careful chec 
should be made as to their comparabi 
ity because of conceptual differences ; 
their preparation. 


Statistics for Marketing Men 
Sirs: 

You call attention of marketing men 
to a recent Dept. of Commerce releas: 
on business units, employment, and 
payrolls, by industry, state, and county 
|BW—Jan.3’48,p16}. 

The release, covering the first quarte1 
of 1946, and “worked up from hitherto 
untouchable Social Security returns” is 
cited as offering the “most up to date 
government figures available.” 

A number of state employment se- 
curity agencies have published more re- 
cent and more comprehensive figures on 
employment and payrolls covered under 
their state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. Our data’ on the size of busi- 
ness units in Ohio by county as of Sep- 
tember, 1946, were released in May, 
1947. There also aré_ tabulations, 
through the fourth quarter of 1946, giv- 
ing the industry detail on covered em- 
ployment and payrolls for Ohio coun- 
ties. Comparable data for 1947 are 
scheduled for release by next October. 

WILLIAM PaPIER 
CHIEF, DIV. OF RESEARCH & STATISTICS, 
BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN 
SATION, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





e Reader Papier is quite right that the 
breakdown compiled for the State of 
Ohio gives marketing men more recent 
and more comprehensive figures than 
does the Commerce Dept. compilation 
However, it remains that the Com- 
merce data is the latest and most com 
prehensive breakdown of business units 
all in one place on a national scale. 


Sharpening Incentives 
Sirs: “ 

Re your editorial, “To Sharpen In 
centives” {[BW—Feb.14'48,p120}: 

A step in the right direction! Taxes 
on business are vicious and should be 
eliminated. Why? Because they enter 
into the decisions of management to 
produce or not to produce, and the 
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| UNITED GAS” 


* Write Mississippi Gulf Coast Council, P. O. Box 905, Biloxi. Miss., 
or Industrial Development Director, United Gas, Shreveport, La. 


Excellent deep-water port facilities coupled with proximity 
to Latin American and other foreign markets are important 
advantages that await industry dlong the tich Gulf Coast 

of the state of Mississippi. Catessed by balmy sea breezes, 
this area affords a year ’round climate for work and ‘recreation 
unsurpassed anywhere. Through the unique BAWI* program, 
the Gulf Coast area offers liberal tax exemptions, intelligent, 
friendly labor, cooperative state and local governments, abun- 
dant raw materials, and in many cases, even local financi io for 
erection of industrial buildings. Pipe lines connected with 

the world’s largest gas reserves bring low-cost, dependable 
natural gas to the factoriés and homes of this area. 

Investigate the Mississippi Gulf Coast . . . soon! 
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"Beha with Industry” 
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SHIP BUILDING 


This ad is one of a series 
on the industrial advan- 


tions of the “Gulf 








tages of the various sec- 
South,” 


the area served by United 
Gas. 








WATCH DOG" 
STARTERS 


make the difference! 


Fluorescent lighting is a fine booster for pro- 
duction and for the morale of employees — 
when it provides the kind of steady, useful 
illumination that modern offices and plants 
demand. And that’s where General Electric 
Watch Dog starters come in. They're made 
with just one thought in mind—to help you 
get the best possible lighting with the least 
cost for maintenance and replacement. As 
soon as failing lamps start to flicker, Watch 
Dogs cut them out of the circuit in less than 
a minute. After relamping, a push of a button 
puts your fluorescents right back at their 
peak. Eyestrain caused by constant blinking 
is completely climinated, and you will be 
surprised at the improvement in production 
efficiency in any working area. 


General Electric Watch Dog starters have 
some other pretty important advantages, too. 
They protect ballasts by eliminating the tor- 
ture of intermittent service. 


They frequently outlast ordinary starters 


5 tol. 


Watch Dogs are only one of the complete line of 
accessories which General Electric makes, to belp 
you make the most of fluorescent lighting. Better 
check with your lighting contractor, or supplier, to 
make sure that the fixtures you buy and the lighting 
systems you operate are G-E equipped all the way 
through. 

For full information, write to Section Q71-410, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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wheels turn only when managemen 
says, “Yes.” Also, if the tax burden wer. 
all on individuals directly, instead 0: 
indirectly through corporation taxes, w: 
should then have strong public suppor: 
for governmental economy. 

Why fear profit inflation? It stimu 
lates production. Thus it checks itseli 
and is temporary. It is wage inflation we 
should fear; for that is permanent. I! 
eats savings because one can not wait 
out a permanent price rise. 

The joker in this: How can we teach 
the voter that it is he who finally pays 
all taxes? And how can we teach that 
he will vote wiser and fare better if the 
bill comes to him where he can see it 
than if he hides it in the prices he pays? 

ERR ADDISON 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Sits: 

Regarding “The Trend” on how “to 
sharpen incentives,” I agree now with 
your opinion for the future. NOW, we 
need to apply tax reduction on a similar 
scale to the FIRST $50,000 of profits 
for NEW companies—but on a per- 
centage basis preferred, based on in 
vested capital. 

If a new steel, cement, or chemical 
plant required $5-million to start and 
grossed (or should) $1-million perhaps 
in the second year of operation, then 
the FIRST $500,000 in each of the 
first ten years should only be taxed 507% 
ot normal old-line rates. This, provided 
the amount saved by tax reduction was 
used to retire bonds, loans, preferred 
stock, etc.—thus reducing invested cap- 
ital. 

Such an equitable tax plan would 
provide the needed incentive in many 
heavy industries which require large in- 
vested capital for even a small beginning. 

Raymonp W. HILLes 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sirs: 

In the contract machine shop _busi- 
ness, I believe that federal income tax 
authority is unwisely used to restrict the 
amortization of new equipment. 

Further, I believe real relief should 
be granted to those who, like ourselves, 
were encouraged and even persuaded 
to take on war work and granted priority 
certificates to develop capacity and were 
then denied amortization certificates. 

J. H. Srernperc 
PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN DIE & TOOL CO., 
READING, PA. 


© We believe with Reader Sternberg 
that there should be a change in the 
Treasury's depreciation policy. The cost 
of new equipment is so high these days 
that business should have some com- 
pensation in the way of taxes for the 
large investment they must make for 
capital goods to furnish employment. 
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Is AMERICA MOVING AHEAD on atomic energy? How 
fast? And in what direction? 

For the businessman trying to gage the eventual impact 
of atomic energy on his industry, for the citizen trying 
to form an intelligent opinion on this national issue, the 
facts are extraordinarily hard to come by. The information 
that anyone would naturally ask for first—on production 
rates, costs, resources, and the like—is all stamped top 
secret. Even the nature of the problems ahead are 
obscured, if not hidden, by secrecy requirements. So are 
the technical reasons for policy decisions, and the terms 
of contracts. 

But a re-examination of the whole atomic energy 
program by Business Week has yielded results in the 
form of hard facts and firm conclusions. We didn’t ask 
for, and didn’t get, any secret information. But we have 
talked to government officials, both in and out of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. We have visited every 
major atom plant and laboratory. We have conferred 
with industrial leaders—both those involved in the atom 
program and those who have chosen not to be involved. 

These are the conclusions we have reached: 

The short run—The atom management's No. 1 job, of 
course, is to keep the war-built plants running, to main- 
tain the bomb production achieved by the Manhattan 
District. 

On this, there has been no faltering, no interruption of 
production. 

At Oak Ridge, efficiency in the separation of fissionable 
uranium (see glossary, page 53) has been greatly stepped 
up. At Hanford, production of plutonium has been main- 
tained in the face of great technical obstacles. At Los 
Alamos, manufacture of the electronic and mechanical 
apparatus of the bomb has been headed from a labora- 
tory toward a factory operation. 

The long run—Equally important, however, is the job 
of advancing the atomic art. 

In military terms, this means: Does the U.S. wait for 
the rest of the world to catch up with its wartime achieve- 
ments? Or does it push ahead with the development of 
better weapons, and more of them, so as to keep its pres- 
ent lead? 

In technical terms, it means: Are Americans learning 
more about what goes on in the atomic nucleus, about 
how to control atomic reactions? Are the theoretical 
possibilities being reduced to engineering practice? 

At this level, no such unqualified endorsement as the 
short-term job has earned can yet be given to the govern- 
ment’s over-all atom program. 

Six months or so ago it would have been necessary to 
report that atomic development work was in a state of 
near stagnation. For example: 

) Preparations for a new and bigger plutonium plant 
—AEC’s highest priority project—were enmeshed in the 
engineering and personnel difficulties of a new staff tack- 
ling a tremendous job. 

(2) Weapons research was at loose ends. It was operat- 
ing in a vacuum, without guidance from either the mili- 
tary or AEC. 


(3) Construction of new types of atomic reactors—the 
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key devices for utilization of nuclear fission—was bein 
held up by vacillation and indecision in AEC. 

(4) Throughout the atomic project, morale was lo, 
Many technical people were leaving; many of those wh 
remained were discouraged and uncertain. They wer 
conscious of a lack of direction and impetus. Unable t 
get Washington approval on new programs, they ofte: 
were reduced to marking time. 

That was late last summer. And that was the bottom 
At just about that time, the year-old AEC began to get 
a grip on its huge job. Things began to improve. Toda\ 
the situation is still spotty—good here, bad there—but 
everywhere it is visibly on the mend. 

An early and fruitful step was the appointment of 
an able group of regional administrators who could give 
local leadership to the atom projects. These men were 
granted a large measure of autonomy. At Hanford and 
Oak Ridge, for instance, the local men can O.K. expendi 
tures up to $5-million without reference to Washington; 
this is almost unprecedented in government. And this 
frees the operating contractors at the sites from a tre 
mendous amount of waiting on Washington. 

Additional contractors were brought in to bolster the 
design force on the new plutonium plant at Hanford, 
and this program is now rolling. 

Weaponeering at Los Alamos still has a long way to go 
to match the drive of Hanford. But at least a research 
program has now been agreed on among AEC, the 
military, and the scientific laboratorv, and the laboratory 
is Squaring away to undertake it. 

Similarly, in the reactor program, the designers are 
ready to go now on three or four new piles which have 
been awaiting the nod from Washington for a year or 
more. 


To What End? 


The program that AEC is now beginning to push along 
is above all things an armament program. The way the 
world goes now, the commissioners figure that produc- 
tion of bombs takes precedence over everything else. 

The publicity still goes to the civilian applications of 
atomic energy—actual or potential. In almost weekly 
speeches the commissioners have been emphasizing that 
there’s- more to the atom than explosives. But the fact 
is that around 80% of AEC’s money and effort is 
directly aimed at maintaining and increasing the pro- 
duction of bombs. 

This concentration on weaponeering inevitably has 
a retarding effect on civilian applications. The most 
immediate application—production and distribution of 
tadio-isotopes—doesn’t compete seriously for material or 
engineering talent. That’s why it has been able to forge 
ahead rapidly. 

But application of the atom’s power to nondestructive 
uses does definitely compete for both material and 
talent. The result is that work in this field has had to be 
laid out on a rather slow schedule that puts economic- 
ally significant power utilization a generation away. In 
order to economize on engineering talent, particularly, 
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THE ATOMIC PROCESS: From uranium ore to bombs, isotopes, and power 


the power work is largely being put into academic 
hands; AEC’s industrial contractors are being dis- 
couraged from putting too much effort into power. 

Not only is AEC’s program a military one—it is a 
rather narrowly military one. Even such projects as 
atomic propulsion of warships, bombing planes, and 
missiles are subordinated to production of explosives. 
This policy is disturbing even to some people in the 
armed forces. 

On the industry side, much of AEC’s difficulty in 
attracting contractors, in laying a broad base of indus- 
trial participation in atom work, is traceable to the post- 
ponement of economically interesting applications. 


The Socialized Atom 


Atomic energy, under the McMahon Act, has been 
described as an island of socialism in a sea of private 
enterprise. Never before has so potentially important a 
technology been subjected so completely to public 
control. . 

Production of fissionable material (bomb stuff) is now 
overwhelmingly the biggest part of the atom industry. 
This, and the production of atomic weapons, has been 
made a government monopoly. It is illegal for anyone 
to produce or possess either uranium 235 or plutonium, 
except as a government contractor or except in negligible 
quantities incident to other activity. 

All other atom work except research is subject to gov- 
ernment control through a system of federal licensing. 

Theoretically, private atom work is possible under this 
law. A firm could finance and carry on research. If it 
made a discovery in the field of production it could claim 
a special government award. Or, on the basis of an 
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application discovery requiring use of fissionable mate- 
rials it could seek a license and go into business. But 
the prospect is hardly very attractive. There's no promise 
of exclusive patent protection in a discovery. And there’s 
complete uncertainty as to future federal policy. 

Some businessmen are beginning to argue: If the gov 
ernment’s monopoly were eliminated and normal patent 
incentives restored throughout the atomic field, private 
money would flow in and development would go forward 
in a manner more businesslike, faster and cheaper. 

This approach is found particularly in the more patent 
conscious sectors of business such as the oil and chemical 
industries. Here, the patent clauses of the McMahon Act 
are seen as an attack on the patent system generally. 

Most businessmen disagree. This field, at this stage, 
they feel, is inevitably governmental. They can’t see any 
possibility now that business would want to invest much 
in the atom. Almost any sort of atomic research or 
development work takes large money, running into mil 
lions; the pay-off is distant and uncertain. Moreover, 
under any law, the government’s huge bomb program 
is clearly going to dominate the field for the visible future 
—and this in itself makes the atom a relatively unattrac- 
tive investment for private money. 

So the McMahon Act, these businessmen say, is rea- 
sonably satisfactory for the present. It gets the work done, 
one way or another. And when the time comes for com- 
mercialization, everyone will start even patentwise. 


BOMB BUSINESS 


THE UNITED STATES came out of the war with an atom- 
bomb industry consisting of four major plants: two at 
Oak Ridge to separate the natural explosive, uranium 235; 
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ATOM BOSSES—For government (left to right): Carleton Shugg, Hanford; J. C. Franklin, Oak Ridge; Carroll L. Tyler, Los Alamos 


one at Hanford to produce the synthetic explosive, 
plutonium; one at Los Alamos to assemble bombs using 


these explosives. 


The Quick Plant 


The first plant to deliver appreciable quantities of 
explosive was the electromagnetic plant (known as Y-12) 
at Oak Ridge, then operated by an Eastman Kodak 
subsidiary. This plant contains a large number of 
machines called calutrons, each of which is capable of 
producing U235. 

The calutron is a modified and overgrown mass specto- 
graph. Uranium is ionized—broken down into electrically 
charged molecules—and the ions are shot at high speed 
past a- tremendous magnet which deflects them to 
one side. The U235 ions are deflected more than the 
slightly heavier, nonexplosive U238. They come out at 
a different place, therefore, and can be collected sepa- 
rately. 

This sounds nice, but, unfortunately, no one has yet 
hgured out how to ionize uranium in any quantity. Hence 
each individual machine has a low output, the power 
consumption is very high, and the manpower required to 
produce a pound of material is all out of proportion with 
alternative methods. 

So early last vear large-scale production at ¥-12 was 
halted. Most of the plant is being held in standby. Some 
of the calutrons are still being operated experimentally 
in an effort to find a way around the low efficiency. 
Several others have been converted to separate naturally 
occurring isotopes of other elements than uranium; these 
are useful for scientific tracer work in much the same way 
as the better publicized radioactive isotopes. 

On this basis, the plant is being looked after by 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., a Union Carbide 
subsidiary which now operates all the major facilities at 


Oak Ridge. 
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The Successful Plant 


The second and best known of the U235 plants is the 
gaseous diffusion (K-25) plant at Oak Ridge. This is the 
most gee-whiz phase of the whole bomb project. It is 
believed to be the largest industrial operation ever 
carried on under one roof. Its construction involved an 
almost endless list of fantastically dificult and unprece 
dented industrial problems: in pumping, in corrosion 
resistance, in welding techniques, in high vacuum, in leak 
detection, in instrumentation. It cost $500-million to 
build. It’s the only one of its type in the world. And in all 
probability there will never be another one like it. 

In this plant uranium, combined with fluorine to form 
a gas, is forced through stage after stage of sieves, barrier 
membranes—thousands of stages. The light isotope— 
U235, the fissionable one—goes through the sieves a little 
more easily than the heavier U238. So what comes out 
at the far end is enriched in’ U235. 

K-25 has been by far the most successful of the atom 
plants. Almost from the start it ran without serious 
difficulties. 

Nevertheless, AEC feels that it is technically a blind 
alley. 

‘For one thing, it is the most expensive and difficult 
to build of all the plant types. More important, it is 
intrinsically wasteful of nuclear fuel. It extracts the 
naturally fissionable 0.7% from uranium and discards 
the rest. 

So there are no plans for additional facilities of this 
type. But K-25 itself will be kept running indefinitely— 
certainly as long as accumulation of bombs has a top 
priority. And even after that, there will be uses for con- 
centrated U235; production of enriched fuel, for instance, 
for certain types of reactors. And there are hints that 
the uranium bomb is in some ways superior to the 
plutonium bomb. 

Meanwhile, the K-25 process has been pretty steadily 
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FOR CONTRACTORS (left to right): Norris E. Bradbury, Los Alamos; Clark Center, Oak Ridge; R. S. Neblett, Hanford and the Knolls 


improved since the end of the war. The result: Output 
of U235 has been substantially increased, labor require- 
ments have been greatly reduced. 


The Promising Plant 


No such postwar increase in output has been achieved 
at the third explosive plant—the Hanford Engineer 
Works. As a matter of fact it is a technical miracle that 
production has been held up to the wartime level—as 
it has been. 

Where K-25 applied fairly well established industrial 
principles, even though at a level of extreme complexit\ 
and difficulty, the Pell Hanford units utilize processes 
that had never occurred on earth until December, 1942. 

Designers of the three Hanford piles had only one 
motive: to make enough plutonium for a bomb. If the 
piles continued to operate afterwards, so much the better. 
But they weren’t wasting much thought on that question. 
Few of them, probably, would have bet that the piles 
would still be running in 1948. 

Shortly after the chain reaction in the first pile was 
turned on there was one terrible day when the reaction 
simply died away, spontaneously. Fission products—pieces 
of split uranium atoms—were “poisoning” the pile. In 
what has been described by people who were there as the 
most brilliant single feat of engineering they know of, 
the trouble was diagnosed and a solution found within a 
matter of hours. 

There have been a succession of lesser crises since. 
As recently as last year it was at times a question how 
many more months the piles could be kept going. 

The Hanford process strikes out on a completely differ- 
ent tack from Oak Ridge’s. No effort is made at the 
tough separation of U235 from U238. Instead, the U235 
is “burned up” in a chain- ‘reacting pile. In its burning, it 
transmutes a little of the inert U238 into the synthetic 
element, plutonium. This is never found in nature, It 
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is fissionable. And—most important—it differs chemically 
from uranium. So it can be separated by comparativels 
straightforward chemical methods. 

Each of the Hanford piles is essentially a stories-high 
block of very pure graphite encased in some feet of 
concrete shielding. Into this block are inserted slugs 
of metallic uranium sealed into aluminum cans to protect 
them from corrosion. Because the pile is big (above crit 
ical mass), and because the graphite acts as a moderator, 
a fission chain-reaction takes place in the U235 content 
of the uranium. 

After a while, the uranium slugs are removed. They're 
dissolved in acid and put through a series of precipitations 
and resolutions which finally separate out the plutonium 
—the end product of the process. 

Despite all its difficulties, the plutonium process is the 
one on which everyone banks for the future. So AEC has 
started a tremendous expansion program at Hanford as 
its major move to step up bomb production. 

One part of the program is just to modernize the three 
existing units—particularly, one assumes, in their chem 
ical phases. 

But the really big job is the erection at the Hanford 
site of a complete new plutonium plant. It will be bigger 
—or at least more expensive—than the existing plant; it 
will presumably have a larger production 

The new plant isn’t going to differ fundamentally from 
the old one. It will use fairly conventional gr :phite- mod- 
erated piles with natural, rather than enriched uranium. 
Even so, the designers are introducing more new features 
this time than, say, a progressive oil company would be 
likely to introduce in designing a new refinery. But not 
too many more. 

One important difference: The piles will run cold 
instead of at a high temperature. That means there will 
be no way to make use of their tremendous power output. 

On this job, AEC’s overriding objective is a quick, 
sure increase in plutonium production, with no chances 


capacity. 
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taken. Advancement of the nuclear art is a very, very 
secondary objective. 

Construction of the new plant at Hanford was one 
of the first decisions made by AEC when it took over 
from the Army. But through much of last year the 
project was seriously bogged down. 

General Electric had just taken on the operation, 
succeeding du Pont, which had designed, built, and 
operated the plant during the war. G.E. inherited a 
crack operating staff from du Pont; nearly every man 
elected to stay with the project when the transfer was 
made. But G.E. inherited no engineering staff. In the 
du Pont tradition, Hanford was designed by the central 
engineering force at Wilmington. 

So G.E. had to assemble an engineering force at 
Hanford at the same time that it tackled one of the big- 
gest design jobs in history. And, all through last summer, 
AEC kept scaling up its ideas about the size of the plant. 

But last September the bottleneck was broken. G.E. 
subcontracted the design of the chemical. separation 
plants to Kellex Corp., the M. W. Kellogg Co. subsidiary 
which had designed K-25 at Oak Ridge. At the same time, 
another subcontract was placed with Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.) to work out alternate designs for several partic- 
ularly tricky phases of the chemical plants. 

Today design is well advanced. Guy F. Atkinson Co.- 
J. A. Jones Construction Co., G.E.’s construction sub- 
contractors, already have preliminary work under way. 
By the end of the year construction will be going full 
blast; it won’t begin to taper off until 1951. 


Morale On The Mesa 


‘Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, perched on the 
flat top of a mesa in northern New Mexico, is the plant 
where bombs actually are made from the explosives pro- 
duced at Hanford and Oak Ridge. And so far, Los Alamos 
looks like the weakest spot in AEC’s program for more 
and better bombs. 

The weakness isn’t in the actual day-by-day assembly 
of bombs. That has been steadily improved and is in 
good shape. The processes have been standardized and 
mechanized. No longer is assembly of each bomb a 
laboratory job for trained scientists. 

But that is only a small part of Los Alamos’ responsi- 
bility. Its real job i is to produce a better bomb. 

The brilliant scientific team that worked out the 
whole mechanism of the bomb had just one objective: to 
produce something that would go bang—and reasonably 
loud. Countless times during the research, two or three 
alternative lines of attack would open up. There wasn’t 
time to try them all. Someone had to make a half- 
intuitive judgment as to which was best. 

Threading their way through this labyrinth, the scien- 
tists came up with a bomb that could destroy a city. But 
it was still a bomb that used only a small fraction of the 
fission energy available in a critical mass of plutonium 
or U235. For the bomb blows itself apart before most 
of its explosive can be detonated. 

The postwar job is to find a way to get more punch 
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out of the bomb. So far, one gathers, no very startli: 
progress has been made in this direction. 

Part of the responsibility for this traces to Washingto 
Until a month or two ago, no definite research progra) 
had been worked out for Los Alamos. The whole respon: 
bility for the direction of weapon work rested on t! 
men on the mesa. 

And that responsibility fell on an organization in po: 
shape to handle it. Like every war agency, the ato: 
project suffered a considerable exodus of its best men « 
war's end. But nowhere was this more marked than 
Los Alamos. 

There were a lot of reasons for the break-up. At Lo 
Alamos, more than anywhere else, a scientist unavoidab| 
had his nose rubbed in the fact that he was first and for 
most a weapon-maker. Although the laboratory is on 
of the best-equipped in the world, the emphasis was al 
on specific results rather than basic research. 

Living and working conditions have never been good 
Finally, the management of the place had created ai: 
oppressively military and dictatorial atmosphere. 

AEC and the Univ ersity of California, AEC’s contrac 
tor on the project, are making a vigorous effort to attack 
the trouble at its sources, Their new program provides fo: 
devoting about a quarter of the laboratory’s resources to 
basic research to make the place more professionally 
attractive. 

A building program, to replace the makeshift housing 
with modern homes, complete with shopping and recrea- 
tion centers, is being pushed at top speed. 

And even more here than at the other atom towns, the 
AEC manager is pushing establishment of normal com- 
munity life and considerable self-government. 

AEC’s campaign at Los Alamos is a long-range affair. 
The answer to whether it will pay off in bombs is months 
or years away. 


THE ATOM IN PEACE 


ONE NONMILITARY DIVIDEND from the atom program is 
being paid already. That’s the availability of cheap, plenti- 
ful radio-isotopes. What makes this important is that the 
radio-isotope is a basic tool for measurement and obser- 
vation. It is being used today in nearly every branch of 
science and, increasingly, in wide areas of industrial 
experiment. 

The biggest potential peacetime use for atomic energy, 
of course, is in power development. 

The key fact about development of useful power from 
atomic energy is that no one in the United States needs 
atomic power very badly. 

What atomic energy could provide in the near future, 
most technicians guess, is a practically unlimited source 
of electric power. It would be a little cheaper, perhaps, 
than power from coal; more expensive, almost certainly, 
than hydroelectric power. Its most peculiar economic 
characteristic would be that, as far as fuel is concerned, 
it would cost about the same anywhere—on top of the 
Andes or in New York City; the plant manager could 
bring the day’s fuel to work in his briefcase. 
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What They Say & What They Mean—A Glossary 


The businessman who wants to keep 
a prudent eye on the progress of atomic 
energy docsn’t need to study nuclear 
physics. But he does need to know the 
sort of thing that, say, a banker knows 
about the steel industry—what its raw 
materials are, its products, the major 
processes. So on page 49 you'll find 
a flow chart of the atem industrv, and 
here is a glossary of the household 
words of this new business. 
Atom. The smallest chunk of matter 
which has normal chemical properties. 
It is made of a few elementary kinds 
of particle, formed into a heavy nucleus 
with a positive electric charge. ‘The 
nucleus is surrounded by an almost 
weightless cloud of negative electricity. 
All the chemical behavior of matter re- 
sults from properties of this negative 
electricity. The nucleus is unaffected 
by any chemical process. 
Atom bomb. Essentially two sub- 
critical masses of fissionable material. 
When the two come together, a 
critical mass is formed and an explosion 
occur®’s,. 
Breeder pile. Any reactor in which 
the amount of fissionable material pro- 
duced by transmutation exceeds the 
* amount consumed in the chain Te- 
action, 

Carbon pile. A 
graphite as a moderator. 

Critical mass. When one atom in a 
chunk of fissionable material splits, it 
emits several neutrons. Some will be 
absorbed in nonfissionable material, 
some will escape through the sides of 
the chunk. For a chain reaction at 
least one must be left to cause another 
In a small chunk, too many 


reactor using 


fission. 


will escape through the sides. As the 
chunk is enlarged, the proportion of 
neutrons escaping decreases. At “critical 
mass” just enough neutrons are left to 
sustain a chain reaction. Critical mass 
in a natural uranium carbon pile is on 
the order of tons. In pure U235, ac- 
cording to Werner Heisenberg the 
German physicist, it is around 20 
pounds—baseball size. 

Electron. A subatomic particle with 
a unit negative charge and very little 
mass. 

Enriched material. Uranium contain- 
ing a higher than normal proportion of 
U235. 

Fast-neutron reactor. A rcactor fueled 
with enriched material so that no 
moderator is needed. 

Fission. Splitting of an atom into 
two atoms of more or less equal weight. 

Fission chain reaction. A fissionable 
atom splits when it absorbs a neutron. 
In splitting it throws out more neutrons 
which cause further splitting in a 
continuing or increasing chain. 

Fissionable material. A kind of atom 
which will split when it absorbs a 
slowly moving neutron. ‘Those known 
today are uranium 233, uranium 235, 
and plutonium. 

Fission product. Atoms formed by 
the broken pieces of a split atom. Usu- 
ally very radioactive. 

Moderator. Material built into a re- 
actor to slow the neutrons emitted in 
fission. Slow neutrons are less likely to 
be captured by U238, so more neutrons 
are available to sustain the chain re- 
action in U235. Common moderators 
are graphite beryllium, heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Neutron. A heavy subatomic particle 
with no electric charge. 

Pile. Same as a reactor. Most often 
used for a slow-neutron reactor in 
which slugs of uranium are surrounded 
by a moderator. 

Plutonium. An artificial heavy ele- 
ment, fissionable, formed when an 
atom of U238 is struck by a neutron. 

Proton. A heavy subatomic particle 
with weight close to a neutron and 
electric charge equal to an electron but 
positive. 

Radioactivity. : 
by an atom—either as high-speed par- 
ticles or as energy waves. 

Radio-isotope. An unstable isotope 
which shifts itself to stable form by 
spitting out cither particles of its 
nucleus, electrons, or energy waves. 

Reactor. Any device in which a fis- 
sion chain reaction can be maintained. 

Shielding. Heavy material, often 
concrete or lead, which is placed 
around a reactor or radioactive material 
to absorb the dangerous radiation 

Thorium. One of the heavy ele- 
ments. When struck by a neutron it 
is transmuted into uranium 233, which 
is fissionable. 

Transmutation. Artificial conversion 
of an atom of one element into an 
atom of another element. Accom- 
plished by hitting the atom with a sub- 
atomic particle. 

Uranium. A heavy metal rather re- 
sembling lead. Heaviest of the natural 
clements. Commonest form contains 
238 protons and neutrons. One atom 
in each 140 contains only 235 and is 
fissionable. A very rare form contains 


233 and is also fissionable. 


Emission of energy 








In a nation with a 2,000-year reserve of coal, such a 
prospect is not terribly exciting—economically speaking 
—to anyone outside the fuel business. Conceivably, it 
might change the cost factors in plant locations of some 
U.S. electro-process industries- moving them closer to 
raw materials or markets. However, the» University of 
Chicago’s Cowles Commission, which has been studying 
the question, thinks not. 

It is considerations like these rather than technical 
factors which set the time scale for useful atomic energy. 
You can find competent technical people who are con- 
fident that on a work-it-out-as-vou-go-along engineering 
basis they could deliver you, if you wanted it, a com- 
mercial-size, reasonably economical power plant along 
about 1952. p 

But AEC doesn’t want it much. The commission is 
scheduling its power work to produce an economic plant 
sometime around 1960. Throughout the sixties it looks 
for steady installation of additional plants, so that by 
1970 atomic energy might be supplying 20°%-25% of the 
country’s power needs. 
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The rest of the world, however, is not likely to be 
so casual about power possibilities. The Cowles Commis- 
sion thinks that on the central European plain—the 
Balkans and western Russia—there’s a combination of 
developed industry, fuel scarcity, and expensive trans- 
portation that would make atomic power attractive. 

The coal-starved British, who have budgeted about 
$120-million for atom work, are believed to be stressing 
power development in their program. 

So the first substantial power plants may well appear 
outside the United States. 

The only nuclear reactor in existence today which is 
capable of delivering its energy output in usable form is 
the fast-neutron reaactor at Los Alamos. It is fueled with 
pure plutonium, employs no moderator, is essentially a 
controlled bomb. 

This reactor delivers its energy at a fairly high, and 
therefore usable, temperature. It is described at Los 
Alamos as “a watch-charm model of a power plant.” 
Its primary purpose is the study of bomb physics, but it 
is producing information which will be valuable if, as 
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some expect, practical power plants turn out to resemble 
bombs more than they do the huge Hanford piles. 

The second high-temperature pile due to come in is 
one at Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Island. 
It is now under construction, should be completed next 
year. This one may actually deliver a little electric power; 
AEC hasn’t decided yet. 

The Brookhaven pile is pretty much a copy of the 
existing pile at Oak Ridge—air-cooled, carbon moderated, 
fueled with natural uranium. However, it will operate 
at a higher power level than Oak Ridge’s 1,000 kw., and 
its cooling air will emerge hot enough to generate steam. 
The limit on its temperature is the heat-resistance of the 
aluminum jackets which protect the uranium from cor- 
rosion. 

Space is being left in the design for a heat exchanger. 
But any power generated won’t even be enough to run 
blowers that force cooling air through the pile. 

The first reactor that can reasonably be considered a 
pilot plant for power generation is the Zinn pile at the 
Argonne National Laboratory in Chicago. Construction 
work on this awaits only final AEC approval. As a matter 
of fact, Argonne was ready to start a year ago. This will 
take a year and a half to two years to build. 

The Zinn pile’s primary purpose will be research, but 
it is being designed to do a workmanlike job of getting 
the power out in usable form. It will be a fast-neutron 
reactor using concentrated fuel, will operate at a fairly 
high power level and at a temperature comparable to that 
of a modern steam plant. 

Two reactors specifically designed to produce electric 
power are on the AEC docket, but neither is in a very 
active condition. 

One is the Daniels pile, first projected by the Manhat- 
tan District in 1946; at that time it was scheduled for 
completion this year. But it has never been started; now 
it is doubtful whether it will ever be built. 

The other straight power project is the General Elec- 
tric reactor scheduled to be built at the Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory near Schenectady. No information 
has been furnished about this pile except that it will 
eventually run at a high enough power level to provide a 
practical demonstration of the operating problems to be 
expected in a commercial-size plant. 

The one exception to U.S. indifference about power 
plants may turn out, curiously enough, to be the Air 
Forces. Their NEPA (Nuclear Energy for Propulsion of 
Aircraft) project is built on the long-jump psychology 
that went from a wiggle on an oscilloscope in 1939 to 
Hiroshima in 1945. With Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. as principal contractor, the object is to try to build 
right away an atomic power plant for an airplane. 

When you remember that today’s heavy bombers 
Carty as much as 40 tons of gasoline (which a NEPA 
engine wouldn't need) this doesn’t seem so fantastic as 
it might at first glance. But even so, the “respectable” 
atom people are pretty scornful of NEPA. They're sure 
the only sound route is through stationary power plants, 
then to ship propulsion, and eventually to aircraft. 

NEPA people feel that they are ready to start building 
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something; the question is whether it will get mone 
and a recognized place in the atom program. 


A BASIC PROBLEM 


DECLASSIFICATION OF INFORMATION during the past yea: 
has clarified one fundamental question: Is nuclear fue 
so scarce that atomic energy must always be regarded as 
a special-purpose affair to be rigidly conserved? Or is it 
plentiful enough to be regarded as a major resource? 

Uranium itself is a fairly plentiful metal. However, 
only one part in 140 of it (the U235) is naturally fission 
able. If that were all, atomic energy would be a rarit) 
very soon. 

But when fissionable U235 is consumed in a reactor, 
producing power in the process, some of the U238 is 
transmuted into fissionable plutonium. This increases the 
potential supply of fuel. 

So the question comes down to this: When you burn 
a pound of U235, how much plutonium do you get? 

Suppose you only get half a pound. Burning that 
half pound would produce a quarter pound, and so on. 
You’d end up able to use only one part in 70 of the total 
uranium. Still not good. 

But suppose you get a pound of plutonium out for 
each pound of fuel burned. Then you can eventually 
utilize all the uranium. 

And if you could get out more than a pound of plu- 
tonium, you'd have a “breeder pile” which would con- 
stantly produce extra fuel for use in other piles. 

So what about breeding? Theoretically, it is possible: 
When a U235 atom splits, it throws out, on the average, 
something over 2.2 neutrons. One of these is needed to 
split another U235 atom and keep the chain reaction 
going. If another neutron is used to transmute a U238 
atom into plutonium, that leaves a margin for losses— 
ifethe losses are small enough. 

AEC’s guarded comments indicate that in present 
piles the neutron losses are too great to permit breeding. 
But it is believed that the new piles now on the drafting 
boards would be efficient enough to breed fuel. 

If it works out, that makes atomic energy a thousand- 
year resource or better. And people who like to worry 
about the fate of their descendants fifty generations away 
can take comfort from this thought: Though there is no 
reason to look for coal or oil there, the moon should have 
lots of uranium. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Executives will be available 
in color reprint form in about two weeks. Single copies 
will be mailed to Business Week subscribers upon re- 
quest without charge—to nonsubscribers for 20¢. Addi- 
tional copies will be billed at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On 
orders of 11 or more, quantity prices will be quoted on 
inquiry. Address orders for reprints to Paul Montgomery, 
Publisher, Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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Heres why 10 many businers men ano buying and, {ying 
America’s No.1 Utility Plane 


ANY a middle-aged business man 

has told us, “I’m too old to learn 
how to fly”—only to find himself, flying 
on his own, soloing a Stinson, after 
about 10 hours’ easy flying time! 


That’s not hard to understand. 
Almost anyone who can drive a car 
can learn to fly the new spin-resistant 
Stinson, quickly, easily and safely. This 
is just one of the reasons why Stinson 
has become America’s biggest-selling 
4-place personal plane—especially with 


“over-40” owners who use it for year- 
round business and pleasure. 


Stinson utility counts even more with 
these practical people. It carries 4 
people and 100 pounds of luggage...or 
the pilot alone plus 640 cargo-pounds. 

It’s truly a “fly-anywhere” plane, 
too, with quick take-offs and slow land- 
ings. Cruising speed: 130 m.p.h. at 5,000 
feet. Non-stop flying range, 554 miles. 


See your Stinson dealer, today, for 
a demonstration flight! 


2. “One rush delivery of the 
small springs we manufacture 
kept a customer's plant 
closing down, and_ resulted in 


For literature, write Stinson Division, 
Dept. B, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


linson 


For 22 years, builder of 
America’s most USEFUL personal planes 


3. “I have more time with my 
family, too,” Mr. Smith con 
from cludes. “The four of us_ take 
many pleasant trips in the Stin- 


doubling our business with that son. We feel it’s safer than 


firm,” he adds. “That one flight 
alone more than paid the cost 


of my plane.” 


traveling by highway. There's 
nothing like a Stinson for fast, 
comfortable family travel!” 


FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 


If you are a business or professional man interested in 


1. “I learned to fly at 47,” says 
manufacturer Howard M. Smith 
of Holly, Michigan. “Now I use 
my Stinson constantly, to con- 
tact customers in every part of 
a 400-mile area.” 


learning to fly, we invite you to inquire about your 
Stinson dealer’s free flight instruction plan. Write W. H. 
Klenke, General Sales Manager, Stinson, Wayne, Mich. 
No obligation. 
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: ‘al Natural Gas Race 

Wm |< |) ea ae a Two pipeline companies 

are tangling before the Federal 

rk es ae Power Commission. The stake: 
the juicy Northeast market. 











The race to bring natural gas to the 
fuel-hungry Northeast has begun in 
earnest. Two rival pipeline companies 
are fighting before the Federal Powe: 
Commission for the lead. They are 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. and 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co. 

Big obstacle to any such project is 

equipment shortages, especially of big 
steel pipe (BW—Mar.13'48,p26). ‘This 
means it may be two years or more be- 
fore the New York City-New England 
area actually gets gas piped from the 
Southwest. 
e Background—In February, ‘I'tanscon- 
tinental asked FPC for authority to 
build a 26-in., $150-million pipeline 
from Texas to the Eastern Seaboard. 
This line could serve communities in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘Transcontinental claimed it had 
commitments from enough utilities to 
buy the line’s output. 

But, then, Texas Eastern applied for 
approval of a third Big Inch line to 
supplement the two it got a year earlier 
—in the face of Transcontinental oppo- 
sition (BW—Feb.22’47,p22). “Texas 
Eastern asked FPC to refuse Transcon- 
tinental’s application. 

Last week FPC decided: Transcon- 
tinental has not proved that it has lined 


al A N CG L I N G up enough natural gas to provide pro- 


spective customers on a 15-year basis. 

f& EF FE } Cc i & N Cc Y Transcontinental got six months to fur- 
nish “additional evidence.” 

e First Round—T'ranscontinental and 


that Texas Eastern actually began the race 


more than two years ago. At that time, 
Cc r Cc t § both newly formed organizations were 
UTS OsTs.: bidders for the government’s war-built 
; Big Inch pipelines. 
Texas Eastern won. 


e Short Stop—Under the Natural Gas 
act, Texas Eastern first had to go to 











































































































NOW — faster handling with a minimum of loss from 


accidents and breakage. Neater, safer stacking and the Federal Power Commission for a 
: : : certificate to put gas through the two 
unstacking. Faster loading and unloading of cars and Pare te ail We catintteaith & 


trucks. Smoother materials-flow indoors and out, lower “but.” FPC insisted that first priority 
on Inches gas be given to hard-pressed 


handling costs, fewer delays to production . . .Get all the utilities in Pennsylvania, West’ Virginia, 


facts about this revolutionary lift truck — ROSS Series 5, Western New York, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky—the so-called Appalachian area. 


5000-pound capacity, pneumatic tires, gasoline power. Though it has contracts to serve 
eee Philadelphia eventually, Texas Eastern 


now delivers all the 433-million cu. ft. 
2 THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY | (rrr ir tics distributors, 
NC NS alachi , 
Hi<i hk) 300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S. A; si 
a fei, ws ens a 


Direct Factory Branches ead Distribeters threughout the World 


Pee oe 
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KONNERTH CUTTER-LOADER, being developed by H. C. Frick Coke Co., uses 
resonance to break up the coal (just as a musical note can break a glass). Upper diagram is a 
top view, shows (right) the blades that undercut the seam. Lower diagram is a side view, 
shows how the hammers that produce the resonance can be raised or lowered 


For More Efficient Coal-Mining 


Development of machine to cut and load coal is next step in 
mine-mechanization. Industry launches $250,000 study of problem. 


The coal industry’s current  instal- 
ment of John L. Lewis trouble again 
brings into focus one long-time prob- 
lem: how to enhance coal’s competitive 
position among fuels in the face of ris- 
ing labor costs? Mechanization is firmly 
established as the chief means of re- 
ducing the cost of coal mining. So the 
industry's problem comes down to this: 
Can we get significantly more out of 
present machine types, or develop new 
ones to simplify further the mining 
operation? 
© Research Program—Last week the bi- 
tuminous coal industry—through Bitu- 
minous Coal Research, Inc.—launched 
an engineering program to develop such 
a new machine. Seventy leading coal 
producers, coal-land companies, and 
railroads put up $250,000 to finance the 
program. Its ultimate objective: a single 
machine that will both (1) cut coal “off 
the solid” without using explosives, and 
(2) load the coal continuously onto a 
convevor or into mine cars. 

The idea of a machine that will cut 
and load coal continuously is not new. 
Several foreign countries—England, Ger- 
many, Russia—have developed workable 
variations. Several U.S. manufacturers 
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of coal-mining machinery have been 
working on the problem. So far, no 
machine has reached the commercial 
stage in this country. 
e Nearly Ready—Joy Mfg. Co., how- 
ever, has a cutter-loader nearly ready for 
U.S. mines. One experimental unit has 
been operating successfully in a Colo- 
rado mine for about two years. An- 
other was recently installed in a Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co. mine at 
Daisvtown, Pa. A third is scheduled for 
shipment soon to an Illinois operator. 
The goal in the United States is to 
develop machines adaptable to a wide 
range of coal-seam thicknesses and coal- 
face widths—particularly to the short- 
face mining that is standard in this 
country. Most of the European ma- 
chines are designed to work on long 
faces—300 ft. or more. 
e Foreign Machines—One of these is 
the A. B. Meco-Moore machine, now 
being used in England (picture, page 
58). This machine requires a working 
height of at least 3 ft. (goal in the 
U.S. is 28 in.). The Meco-Moore unit 
uses three cutter-bars to remove the 
coal, One horizontal bar undercuts the 
coal to be removed; another overcuts it 





FRIGIDAIRE 
WATER COOLERS 







Use a trickle of current— 
Build a flood of good will 


In office, store or factory —Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers increase comfort and 
efficiency ager build good will. And the 
cost to you will be surprisingly small. For 
Frigidaire Water Coolers, both bottle and 
pressure type, are designed for easy, in- 
expensive installation—for surprisingly 
economical operation. No matter what 
your needs —there is a Frigidaire Water 
Cooler to fit the requirements. Investi- 
gate the many advantages of Frigidaire 
Water Coolers today. 


Powered by the famous 
METER-MISER 


Cuts current cost to the bone 


Sealed-in-steel rotary type compressor. 
Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 
built. Never needs oiling. Amazingly 
economical to operate. Backed by special 
Frigidaire 5-year warranty. 


See Frigidaire — for a line of products 
you can depend on, a name you can de- 
pend on, a dealer you can depend on. 
Find Frigidaire Dealer’s name in Classi- 
fied Phone Directory under “Water 
Coolers” or “Refrigeration Equipment.” 
Or write Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 


| 


You’re twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration * Air Conditioning 





Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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Air 
Circulators 








EMERSON- ELECTRIC 
FANS 


Reduce fatigue-loss and im- 

prove morale in your office, factory 
or institution by keeping the air 
in motion. 
Many production and institution 
managers have increased efficiency 
with the aid of dependable Emerson- 
Electric Air Circulators and Exhaust 
Fans. A continuous flow of air is 
stimulating, healthfully refreshing — 
good business. 


Get the Facts... 
Ask your electrical supplier to show 
you the efficient and economical 
Emerson-Electric Fans best suited to 
your particular air-moving needs. Or 
write for free Exhaust and Ventilating 


Bulletin No. T-85. 









DIRECT-DRIVE 
EXHAUST FAN 


BELT-DRIVE 
EXHAUST FAN 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ST.LOUIS 21, MO. 


EMERSON «ry ELECTRIC 


MOTORS FANS APPLIANCES 
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MECO-MOORE CUTTER-LOADER used in England for long-face coal mining 


about 2 ft. higher. The third, vertical 
bar shears the coal loose from the 
solid at the back. A chain-conveyor 
loads the coal on a moving belt. 

Another English machine, the Logan 

slab cutter, has four cutter-bars. One 
undercuts, one overcuts, a third shears 
at the back, and the fourth cuts into 
the coal in front of the machine at 
intervals of about 6 ft., to sever it. 
e Early Experiments—Mine trials of 
cutter-loader machines have been going 
on in this country since about 1890. 
In that year a machine was used in an 
Illinois mine that cut the coal with 
boring-type heads and deposited it on a 
conveyor. In another machine, first tried 
in 1913, cutter bars cut the coal on 
the bottom and two sides, while wedge- 
pointed bars broke it down into a con- 
veyor which fed it into mine cars. 

These are only two of a number of 
types that have been tried. They all 
had one basic drawback in common: 
They were too inflexible. They had to 
be built for a specific operation, could 
not be adjusted to various seain thick- 
nesses, often could not even turn 
aside from a straight-line path. 
© Flexibility Sought—The research pro- 
grams being followed by Bituminous 
Coal and by individual machine-makers 
are trying to get around this difficulty. 
Joy’s machine does it, but Joy isn’t yet 
telling how. 

Another machine that shows prom- 
ise has been patented by Karl L. Kon- 
nerth, assistant to the president of 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., a U.S. Steel 
Corp. subsidiary. It is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Its major principles are pressure and 
vibration, combined with shallow under- 
cutting (diagrams, page 57). A cutter bar 
makes a shallow undercut. Then the 
coal is broken down by two hammers 


which are pressed against the face by 
hydraulic or air pressure. 

The hammers are vibrated at a rate— 
between 1,000 and 2,000 a minute— 
that will produce the necessary degree 
of resonance. This breaks the coal in the 
same way that a musical note of a cer- 
tain pitch will break a thin drinking 
glass. 

As shown in the diagram, the ham- 
mers can be raised or lowered or swung 
to either side. This makes it adaptabl. 
to varying face widths, and to varying 
coal-seam thicknesses. 

e Basic Change?—Experiments with 
such machines suggest an interesting 
possibility for the future of U.S. coal 
mining. Machines now being tried are 
designed for short-face mining. But, 
particularly where the coal seam is thin, 
it may be that continuous mining and 
loading will require use of long-face 
mining, like that common in Europe. 


J. & L. BUYS COAL MINE 


The shortage of low-volatile coal—a 
type of coking coal relatively free from 
impurities—is a big problem to stecl- 
makers. They need low-volatile coal to 
make the best quality coke. To assure 
a supply for themselves, several com- 
panies got together last year to buy 
the Carter Coal Co. (BW —Dec.6’47, 

p21). 

Now Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
has announced that it, too, has 
assured itself a low-volatile coal supply. 
The company has bought Darr Smoke- 
less Co., which age a mine at Twin 
Branch, W. This mine has been 
producing Pe 800 tons daily, but 
J. & L. expects that fall mechanization 
will more than double this output. The 
steel company already has a low-volatile 
coal mine at Mullens, W. Va. 
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Circulating Ground Water 


HOW IT HEATS. (1) Circulating fluid, passing through expansion 
valve, changes to gas, picks up heat from water. (2) Gas is com- 
pressed, raised in temperature. (3) Gas gives up heat to house 
through heat exchanger, goes back to liquid. 


HEAT EXPANSION 


VALVE 





EXCHANGER 1) 








RECEIVER 
(Tank) 











ne 
Circulating Ground Water 


HOW IT COOLS. (1) Flow is in reverse. Liquid expands to gas at 
heat exchanger, picks up heat from house. (2) Compressor raises 
pressure of gas. (3) Gas gives up its heat to water radiator, goes 


back to liquid, ready for recycling. 


Heating Device Uses Heat from the Ground 


Principle is similar to the electric refrigerator. Unit can be 
used in summer for cooling. Airis an alternate heat source. 


A hundred-year-old idea—the heat 

pump—is getting plenty of industrial at- 
tention today. It offers a radically new 
way to heat and cool homes. It also 
figures to be a potentially good load- 
builder for utilities. 
e In the Field—Several companies and 
research organizations are already in the 
field. Among the most active are Dreyer- 
Hanson, Los Angeles; Muncie Gear 
Works, Muncie, Ind.; and General En- 
gineering & Mfg. Co., St. Louis. Others 
1eportedly experimenting with the idea: 
General Electric Co.; Sturtevant Divi- 
sion of Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors 
Corp.; Airtemp Division of Chrysler 
Corp.; York Corp., York, Pa. 

Latest entry into the field is Webber 
Engineering Corp., Indianapolis, which 
last week began shipping experimental 
versions of its home-heating unit to util- 
ities in various parts of the country for 
field tests. 
¢ Like a Refrigerator—The heat pump 
was first proposed by Lord Kelvin, the 
father of modern refrigeration. It is 
simple in theory: When a liquid vapor- 
izes (changes to a gas), it absorbs heat; 
as the gas goes back to liquid form, it 
gives off heat. That’s the principle on 
which your household refrigerator—and 
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the heat pump—work. In the household 
refrigerator, gas is compressed; it ex- 
pands in the evaporator (where you 
make the ice cubes) and picks up heat 
from the box. ‘his heat is given off in 
the condenser and the gas goes back 
through the compressor again, ready for 
another cycle. 

There’s this difference between the 
heat pump and the refrigerator: In the 
ordinary refrigerator, the heat picked 
up from the inside of the box is thrown 
off aimlessly; in the heat pump it’s put 
to definite use. 

e How It Works—In the heat pump, 
the gas (usually freon) picks up its heat 
from one of three sources: the air, the 
ground, or water (left diagram, above). 
The gas is then compressed, passes 
through a heat-exchanger where it gives 
up its heat and becomes a liquid. The 
liquid goes to a tank, then passes 
through a valve, where it becomes a gas 
again, taking up new heat from air, 
ground, or water. The gas then travels 
back to the compressor, and the cycle 
is repeated until enough heat—as deter- 
mined by a thermostat—is distributed 
to the house from the heat-exchanger. 

The heat pump can be reversed for 
cooling in the summer. In such a setup, 
the expanding gas picks up heat from 


the house and transfers it to the ground, 
to water, or to the outside air, thus cool- 
ing the house (right diagram, above). 
e Advantages—I’here are plenty of good 
reasons why industry is interested in 
the device. For one thing, the heat 
pump is a simple way to get both heat 
ing and cooling in a single mech 
anism. The only moving parts are 
the compressor and, when water is used 
as a heat source, the water pump. These 
can be electrically driven—hence the in 
terest of the utilities. It is also possible 
to drive them by gas engine (Muncie 
Gear Works are experimenting with 
that idea right now). 

As an indication of what a load 
builder the device could be, Indianap 
olis Power & Light Co. estimates that 
if heat pumps were installed in all 
the houses costing $9,000 or more that 
will be built in Indianapolis in the next 
five years, demand would be boosted by 
more than 31-million kwh. a year (or 
17% of the utility’s present residential 
load). 

@ Problems—Despite the fact that some 
manufacturers are already selling the de- 
vices, the heat pump is not out of the 
woods yet. For one thing, it’s expensive. 
(Muncie’s Marvair runs from $1,750 to 
$2,250; Webber’s is expected to sell for 
about $1,200 eventually—both exclud- 
ing installation.) And, at present elec- 
tric rates, operating costs are no lower 
than for most conyentional heating 
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“Sure, MATHEWS 
Builds Heavy 


Equipment” 


A very high percentage of Mathews engineering time is 
devoted to the design of heavy equipment. The development 
of heavy-duty Roller Conveyers, heavy chain conveyers, 
and special conveying machinery for handling very heavy 
loads is a great part of Mathews complete conveying service 
to industry. Because Mathews package handling systems 
are so prominent, the question sometimes arises as to 
whether or not Mathews Engineers are at work in the heavy 
conveying equipment field. When this occurs, there is usually 
an experienced plant engineer who has seen Mathews 
Conveyers at work under severe conditions in foundries, 
brass mills or steel plants, and who will remark, “Sure, 
Mathews builds heavy equipment.” — And he’s right — for 
whether the weight of a load is rated in pounds or tons, if it 
must be handled, it is a job for Mathews Engineers. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


e 
“. 
* 
a 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORMIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPARY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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plants, which are cheaper to buy an 
install. 

Installation is a major problem. fF. 
instance, it might involve the diggin 
of wells and the setting up of circulatin 
water systems to rates a heat source. 
e Inefhicient—Right now heat-pump s, 
tems take only three to four degrees | 
heat from 52-deg. water. This mean 
that large quantities of water are 1 
quired when heat demands are hig! 
Ohio Edison Co, in its experiments, : 
trying to increase efficiency of extra 
tion to the point where nine degrees 0 
heat can be extracted. This will cui 
down water demand. (During extrenx 
cold, one experimental unit require: 
940 gal. of water an hour last winter 

Manufacturers are facing design prob- 

lems, too. Early devices were bulky and 
noisy. The aim is to simplify the de- 
sign so that (1) less basement space is 
required, and (2) more efficient mechan- 
ical operation, with a minimum of 
noise, is possible. 
e@ Years Away—Fdison Electric Insti 
tute, the power industry’s trade associa 
tion, warns that large-scale home-heat 
ing with heat pumps is still years in thx 
future. E.F.I. and the Assn. of Edison 
Illuminating Companies have set up a 
joint committee to study the problem 
involved. Right now the committee i 
trying to determine. which of the heat 
sources—water, air, or the ground—is the 
most efficient. 

The development poses many othe: 
interesting questions: Can the heat rc 
moved from freezing lockers be used to 
heat water? Can heat removed from 
a refrigerator be piped to a warming 
oven in the kitchen? Can the heat re 
moved from packing houses, cold-stor 
age plants, and the like be used to warm 
plant offices? Such developments won't 
be too far off, Webber engineers think— 
once the bugs are out of the home- 
heating and cooling device. 


Dow Finds Way to 
Electroplate Magnesium 


Engineers have long been groping for 
a way to electroplate magnesium com- 
mercially. But it was not until very re 
cently that their trial-and-error effort 
finally neared the payoff stage. And last 
week, for the first time, Dow Chemical 
Co., a leader in these investigations, 
was willing to talk publicly about its 
latest successes. 

Dow’s process includes both cleaning 
and plating. It requires the same num- 
ber of steps as the plating of aluminum, 
and only one or two more than needed 
for zinc or steel. Estimates put the cost 
at about 2% more than the electroplat- 
ing of zinc. 
© Failures—Some experts once felt that 
magnesium could never be electroplated 
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‘DITTO £262 you nethinag |” 


ED VI6S2 7, 


DITTO SAVINGS 
PAY ITS COST 


IN EVERY FIELD OF BUSINESS, IN EVERY INDUSTRY! 


As a business man, your primary interest lies in doing the best 
job at least cost. Ditto, the One-Writing Business System, en- 
ables you to do just that. The economies effected with Ditto 
quickly retrieve its original cost. The overall efficiency achieved 
by Ditto in coordinating activities of every department elimi- 
nates paper work errors, helps employees get more work done 
in less time. Thousands of firms in every branch of American 
industry testify to this. One of them, for example, Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, saves $11,000 annually with a Ditto One- 
Writing Order-Invoice system. Ditto can probably bring you 


PRODUCTION + PAYROLL similar savings, while increasing speed and accuracy. 


PURCHASING Send for your free copy of Case magn? 4611 
to learn how Berkshire Knitting Mills uses 
ORDER-BILLING Ditto to the tune of a $11,000 yearly saving. 


*A letter in our files, from the Scott-Fores- On Uniling 
man Company, testifies to this statement. . 
Copy of the letter is available upon request. business Syaliwes 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DITTO, INC., 2238 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

















Dogs in your backlog always put the 
bite on you when you least expect it. 

Worst of all are the mongrels that 
chew you where it hurts most. Like 
the orders from an industry, trade or 
territory that is most vulnerable to a 
slump. And the orders for your weak 
items that hobble production and 
hike costs of your strong items. 


Back orders that can trip up the 
continuity of your business in the 
months ahead are “sleeping dogs” 
that you just can’t afford to “let lie.” 


But how can you make them quick- 
ly accessible to analysis by product, 
customer, industry, territory or other 
category? 

Keysort cards and machines put 
all the facts at your fingertips fast 
and fresh ... when you need them 
most. Sales or inventory facts, cost 





in your order file 7 








or control facts, production or pere 
sonnel facts... McBee makes them 
easily, quickly available. 

For 40 years, McBee has been a 
boon to auditors, accountants and 
management. Why not talk over your 
problem with a McBee man? 





KEYSORT is easy to learn, easy to use, 
requires no specialized job training... 
increases the individual work output 
without increase of individual effort. 


ra) 
} Sole manufacturers of KEYSORT—the marginally punched card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.... Offices in principal cities | 








successfully. Nickelplating ate away th 
magnesium. And if other metals we 
used there was always the danger th 
corrosion. would take place. 

Dow met with failure for years. | 
1941 the company prematurely a: 
nounced a process that used a speci 
nickel. It didn’t attack magnesium, b 
it did prove too erratic for commerci 
use. The process worked for a whik 
then the bath deteriorated—and the: 
was no way to renew it. 

e New Tack—After the war, researc}, 
ers tried a new tack. Paced by engine: 
Herbert K. DeLong, they developed 

way of applying a film of zinc to mag 
nesium. Once the film was in placc 
the parts could be plated with chrom 
ium, nickel, copper, brass, cadium, zinc 
gold or silver in the usual ways. 

The zinc-immersion coating is ap 
plied within three to five minutes in 
a bath (mainly tetrasodium pyrophos 
phate and zinc sulphate). The plating 
that goes on top sticks tightly, does not 
flake, makes a moisture-proof seal that 
stops galvanic corrosion. Chrome-plated 
camera cases lasted from 70 to 195 
hours in salt spray before a break devel 
oped in the plate. 

e Pilot Plant—With an eye to its 
earlier troubles, Dow is moving cau 

















HYDRAULIC DRILL 


Officials of Century Geophysical Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla., look over something new in 
oil-field testing drills. It is a “shot hole” 
drill which works on a hydraulic principle. 
(Shallow shot holes are drilled in exploring 
fields for oil; sticks of dynamite are ex- 
ploded in them to trace, by sound echoes. 
underground rock formations.) Century 
claims that its drill is lighter than conven- 
tional rotary-type drills, does a faster job 
through shale. The company says that the 
drill can also hold its own against conven- 
tional drills in working through hard rock. 
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New Dodge “Pilot-House” cabs 
give you nearly 200 square inches 
more windshield area than other 
standard truck cabs! You get 
tremendously increased vision . . . 
in all directions. Windshields and 
windows are higher and wider. 
Available are new rear quarter 
windows that add still more to 
vision and safety ... and vent 
wings for controlled ventilation. 


Cam » ] PLENTY OF HEADROOM 


: 2 STEERING WHEEL ... right 

Comfort? Riding is believing! New i io tee diteisa en. 7 
and better weight distribution, | P 

wider tread axles and longer springs : 3 NATURAL BACK SUPPORT 
give a marvelous new “cushioned — . ; , 
ride.” “Air-O-Ride’”’ seats give the E ... adjustable for maximum 
_— of esa cushion you want— 
“so ” ““m ium,” or “Fj ” Se 
controlled by a convenient lever. 4 PROPER LEG SUPPORT 
Seven full inches of seat adjust- ; —— - under the knees where 
ment provide the right legroom for -™ : a you need it. 
every driver. All-season comfort is é 6. a 

ours, too, with “All-Weather es a 5 CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS... 

entilation” . . . an ingenious , — just like you have at home. 
combination of truck heater, de- , 6 
froster vents, vent windows, and 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT ... with safe, convenient hand contro!. 
fresh air intake. Yes, take a ride. | 
.. - for riding is believing! ; 7 «ain-0-RIDE” CUSHIONS . . . adjustable to weight of driver and road conditions. 


EADE HAN OL NG 


You can turn these new trucksin ~~ eo ONAL LEFT “ 

much smaller circles—park or back € _ 

up to loading docks with greater | ng 

ease. This is due to a new type of — ie ; 

steering design, with shorter wheel- | j Seb-hea CK. 

bases that accommodate full-size = é 

bodies. Frontaxleshave beenmoved = < —" ‘eae: D oD fo - 

back and engines forward. This OS vo tae : xin Soe 

added weight on front axles gives a “ wt 

much better weight distribution! ™ —_—— - See e Y 25 /FA 
With all these new advantages, you from engine to rear axle, is ‘‘Job-Rated”’ TRU c it 
get a truck that fits your job, that for economy, dependability, performance 


saves you money. That is because and long life. And remember... only 
every unit of every Dodge truck, Dodge builds ‘‘Job-Rated’’ trucks! 


only Dodge builds “SJob-Rated” trucks ! 





comfort. 

















FIT THE JOB...LAST LONGER 
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Overhead Gosts 
SWOLLEN? 





vssfl@fe’S @ SUB Way 


to REDUCE ’EM! 





Using sanitary maintenance 


products which involve a needless 
amount of labor adds to industry's 
already painful cost headache. 

Bring down this “cost sw elling” 
by using West sanitation products 
for floors, washrooms, pest control 
and personnel protection, 

Quick, 
formulated 


efficient, scientifically 


West products save 
money because they conserve 
work-hours and maupower. Also, 
they aid in cutting down absences 
from the job by stepping up em- 
ploye allegiance by providing a 
healthier working 


cleaner and 


atmosphere. 


West maintains nearly 500 
specially trained representa- 
tives from coast to coast to 
help you with your industrial 
sanitation problems. Contact 
one at once—you'll find him 
full of money-saving recom- 
mendations. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WES i/5it7 


42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 





tiously with the zinc-immersion process. 
It has had a pilot plant in operation 
over six months. For the company’s 
50th anniversary, the plant turned out 


40,000 chrome-plated medallions. And 








a number of other items have been ru: 
in smal] quantities. Furthermore, th 
original zinc-immersion bath is still b. 
ing used and show's no signs of deterio: 
ation. 





Bus Company Makes a Speedway . . . 


Urban buses and midget racers make strange 
stablemates at Twin Coach Co., Kent, Ohio. 
The racers are part of company president 
Lou Fageol’s Junior Midget Speedway 





game. No ordinary toy, the Speedway has a 
price tag of $185. But the company feels 
it’s a sure bet to sell to clubs, taverns, and 
game rooms in upper-income-bracket homes. 





... For Indoor Racing Thrills 


The game is mounted on a table, 32-in. high. 
An aluminum track runs around the 4-ft. by 
7-ft. table top. The two race cars have 
swivel-mounted wheels, rubber tires, a 23-in. 
wheelbase. Each car is individually powered 
and controlled by the players with an elec- 
tric throttle. They can move anywhere on 


the track. Beneath the speedway, perma 
nent magnets mounted on traveling electric 
locomotives propel the racers—at terrific 
speed. If a player tries to take the curves 
too fast, his car cracks up realistically. For 
the club and tavern trade, Twin Coach ex- 
pects to install a coin control on the game 
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N these giant hydraulic presses, skilled Norton 
workerst mold grinding wheels by “Controlled 
Structure’’—an ingenious Norton process which 


makes possible closer control of the grinding 


action of a wheel and more precise duplication of 


that grinding action in wheel after wheel. 


“Controlled Structure’ is but one of the many 


* A patented Norton development. 
+ Approximately 10% of Norton workers 
have a service record of 25 years or 


developments of Norton research which are con- 


stantly bringing to Norton grinding wheel users 


more, 

HORTON COMPANY, WORKESTER 6, MASS. better grinding at lower cost. 

(Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division) 
rma 
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What Every Businessman 
Should Know About 
AIMPLICALL 


Intercommunication 


Read Every Word of This Quiz 
for the Right Answers to Your 
Intercommunication Problems 


Q@. What is AMPLICALL? 

A. AMPLICALL is the modern electronic 
business tool that provides snstant 2-way 
conversation within and between all de- 
partments of your business. Serves from 
2 to unlimited numbers of locations. 


Q@. How does AMPLICALL operate? 
A. Simon-simple. To call any desired sta- 
tion, press the proper button—and talk. 


Q@. What are AMPLICALL’S features? 

A. Privacy Handset — for private conversa- 
tions—use just like a telephone handset. 
Busy Signal tadicenes instantly when sta- 
tion being called is busy. Plug-in Master 
Stations —for quick, easy exchange or 
transfer of units. “In-Person’”’ Realism— 
amazingly lifelike voice reproduction. 
Handsome Styling—an asset on any bus- 
iness desk. 

Q. How will AMPLICALL benefit your business? 
AMPLICALL saves time — gets action at the 
touch of a button. Keeps office and plant 
personnel on the job — no wasteful walking, 
waiting, memo-writing. Relieves tangled 
switchboards. Coordinates operations — 
makes every working minute count in every 
department of your business. Get the full 
details today on how AMPLICALL can benefit 
your business. 


4 





See Your Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLI- 
CALL specialist, look in 
the “Intercommunication” 
section of your classified 
directory, or write direct 
to the Ravland Corp., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


on Systems (cont'd) 
thn soe SYSTEMS 


tronic aavsan® 
ma; ZQMPLICALL 
. tutions, general business. 


ly ng! 
installations in dai 
requirements. Expert survey and 


ERE TO BU y IT” 


ae rrame 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, illinois 


(Send, complete details on the New 


AMPLICALL. 
([] Send your representative. No obligation. 
Name....... Senvetcvengedsveny woeee 
ee Peed ere mem Sry ere ae 
| Address... ...++-s00-s teh ates > ree 
i ser eee. 











Plastic Bubbles 
Getting Bigger 


The cabin inclosures for Bell Aircraft Corp.’s 
helicopters are grown-up plastic bubbles. To 
shape the domes, a sheet of Plexiglas is first 
heated then moved to a forming fixture. 
The sheet is laid flat on the fixture; 
an oval-shaped sealing ring clamps tightly 
around the edges (above). Air is then 
forced under the plastic, blowing it into a 
huge bulge. The finished dome has most 
of the optical qualities of the original sheet. 

At Rohm & Haas Co., manufacturer of 
Plexiglas, acrylic plastic sheets are coming 
off the line in new record sizes. The sheets 
(right) measure 10 ft. by 84 ft. They'll be 
used in military aircraft, in merchandising 
and building, and for transparent auto- 
mobile tops. 





Machine Trues Wheels 
While on Railroad Car 


The job of reconditioning wheels on 

rolling stock is a constant headache to 
railroad maintenance men. Wheels 
must be removed from locomotives and 
cars before they can be trued up on 
lathes. 
e Not Removed—So carriers are inter- 
ested in a new machine that does the 
job with the wheels still on the car 
trucks. The machine is under develop- 
ment by Standard Railway Equipment 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

The Standard machine is based on a 
milling process, using rotary cutters with 
cemented carbide teeth. The new ma- 
chine is mounted in a pit so that cars 
can be run into place above it. The pres- 
ent model handles one pair of wheels at 
a time; but a newer type will take 












care of all four wheels on a car truck. 
e Speedier, Cheaper—Once adjusted, 
the cutters always remain a fixed dis 
tance from the axle centers. This assures 
a perfectly rounded wheel. Driving 
wheels rotate the car wheels slowly as 
the cutters pare off excess metal. Treat 
and flange are trued at the same time. 

Company officials say the machin« 
can recondition wheels in 20 minutes— 
as against four hours now. 

Four of the new machines are ex 
pected to be in Chicago railroad repair 
shops in the next six months. 

e New Orders—Standard increased 
order backlog $5-million in the first two 
months of 1948—probably as a result of 
its new development. At the end of 
1947, the backlog was $16.8-million. 

R. A. Williams, former vice-president 
in charge of sales for American Car & 
Foundry Co., has replaced as president 


Arthur A. Frank, now chairman of. the 
board. 
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LONG lh POWER... sur SHORT ON CONTROL 


In this case, the Great Elmo could use a little more of that good old precision 
control to make his act more amazing—and less hazardous. 


We might point out that there’s a great likeness between Elmo and some bridge 
cranes we've seen—plenty powerful but with not quite enough control to make 
their operations completely non-hazardous. 

In such instances, Wagner Industrial Hydraulic Brakes are recommended to 
give precision control stops as accurate and easy as brak- 
ing an automobile—and just as safe. 

Wagner Hydraulic Braking Systems reflect the sound 
engineering and excellence of manufacture which have 
been characteristic of Wagner products for 56 years. 

Should you need hydraulic bridge brakes, or any other 
products made by Wagner, consult the nearest of our 
29 branch offices or write to Wagner Electric Corporation, 

6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 

















UNNECESSARY WORK! 


Yet his routine calls for it — two or three 
hours every day. 

You see him posting from separate ac- 
counting ledgers to a composite report. 
Following this ne must double-check for 
mistakes, 

You can now call this “unnecessary and 
expensive work”! For a new, simple tech- 
nique allows you to transpose whole col- 
umns of figures in seconds—without lifting 
a pen, without one error in transcription. 





Simplifies accounting, all office work. 


Manual transcription—on all jobs — is 
eliminated as easily as this: Keep your 
records, reports, or other information on 
ordinary translucent paper. 

When this is done, the complete original 
(or any part of it) can be duplicated — 
without photography — in the new Ozalid 
Streamliner, especially designed for office 
use. Besides, each Ozalid print is produced 
in 25 seconds... is a positive copy ...same 
size as your original ... and costs only 144 
cents per 8' x 11-inch copy. 

116 job-by-job savings are listed in “The 
Simplest Business System.” Write today 
for your free copy. 


OZALID 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘*The 
Simplest Business System”’ . . . listing job-by- 


job savings. 





DEPT. No. 73 


NAME___ adiniipitasinsinineiiniian setnianents 
POSITION____ alchemist sihnisestgnioniiiie 
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ADDRESS sserioensininpriasinenciaicaleaiiasintioatsaiae 
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Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Lid., Montreal 





New Clutch 


Iron particles suspended 
in oil between two magnetized 
plates make clutch operate 
smoothly, without grabbing. 


An electromagnetic clutch last week 

was drawing industrial designers to 
Washington. At the National Bureau 
of Standards, they looked into its ap- 
plication for industrial use—and came 
away optimistic. 
e New Principle—The clutch is based 
on a new seg sai discovery that 
magnetic fields can control the fric- 
tional forces between solid surfaces and 
certain types of fluid media. Called the 
magnetic fluid clutch, it was invented 
by a government scientist, Russian-born 
Jacoh Rabinow. He has more than 40 
government-patented inventions to his 
credit. 

In explaining the invention, Rabinow 

pointed out that the simplest magnetic 
fluid clutch is made up of three ele- 
ments: (1) a driving shaft with a plate 
at its end; (2) a driven shaft and plate; 
and (3) literally millions of fine iron 
particles, suspended in oil, packed be- 
tween the inner surfaces of the two 
plates. These particles in oil are the 
only connection between the driving 
and driven elements of the system. 
e How It Works—This, according to 
Rabinow, is applied to clutch operation 
in the following manner: The space be- 
tween two parallel magnetic plates is 
filled with finely divided magnetic par- 
ticles—such as iron dust’ When a mag- 
netic field is established between the 
two plates, the magnetic particles form 
chains which bind the two plates to- 
gether as tightly as if they were held 
together with spring clamps. 

The new clutch operates smoothly, 
with no “chatter” like that found in 
the ordinary dry-friction clutch. The 
locking force is, practically constant, and 
the clutch never grabs, regardless of 
speed of the plates. A major advantage 
of the clutch is that wear is practically 
non-existent because the working sur- 
faces are covered with oil. 
© Possible Uses—Although the obvious 
application of the clutch is in the auto- 
motive field, NBS thinks it has wide 
industrial possibilities: In automatic 
control of machinery, in other fields 
where ease of control and stability from 
low to very high speed are important. 
The new principle also is said to be 
adaptable to brake designs. 

Several potential users, including a 
telephone company and airplane manu- 
facturers, have sent engineers to exam- 
ine test models at the bureau. 
¢ Public Rights—The inventor has 
assigned all patent rights to the U.S. 








THE PRINCIPLE: Magnetized iron and 
oil mixture solidifies, sticks to small perma- 
nent magnet in demonstration 





THE RESULT: An electromagnetic fluid 
clutch made into a test model 


government. This means that anyone 
can manufacture it or incorporate it in 
any units by obtaining written permis- 
sion from the government. 


P. S. 

Greyhound Corp.’s new 50-passenger, 
two-level bus has a crash-proof gas tank 
mounted in front. The tank, a devel- 
opment of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., is patterned after the self-sealing 
fuel cells used on combat aircraft. 

Fire-resistant wood has solved a con- 
struction headache at the Joseph Horne 
Co.’s Pittsburgh department store. The 
problem: how to raise part of the sec- 
ond floor 16 in. without increasing 
weight on structural supports. Using 
yellow pine lumber chemically treated 
by Koppers Co., Inc., the store was able 
to build the new floor with a total 
weight less than that of the materials 
removed from the old level. 
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eyre making Mayonnaise 
in a bullet factory now 




































Yes—and cane-bottom chairs in ordnance 


plants, farm implements ir tank arsenals 





YOU MAY EASILY ADAPT AVAILABLE SURPLUS 
PROPERTIES TO YOUR NEEDS 


Win Kaa eee aCe SoS 
Sth Nate et ane aR ae Bett 





Hundreds of industrial executives and proprietors of 


smaller businesses have already solved their plant 





relocation or expansion problems by purchase or 
lease of Government-owned properties. 
There still are hundreds more of good, usable, 


ware 


strategically-located properties available for you to 
bid on now. Small-town plants in the South, big-city 
establishments in the Midwest, land and buildings 
on Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts. 
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You can forget what these plants were originally 
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| designed and built to produce, in most cases. They 
a > can be readily and economically adapted to almost 
t in any kind of general manufacturing—usually with 
Tnhis- ee 
. minimum structural changes. 
Send for your copy of the new Plantfinder. Consider 
: the advantages of the many properties it lists and de- 
x . . 
ect, scribes. Then phone, wire or write our nearest Field 
tan i : s e : 
avel Office for further information—or for an appointment NEW PLANTFINDER — 
bbe ‘ meine 2 FREE .. . Describes immedi- 
ee to inspect facilities that may meet your requirements. ately available properties — in- 
5 dexed, cross-indexed for your 
con- convenience. Write for free copy 
orn —to the address listed below, on 
The your company letterhead, please. 
cc Bad 
sing 
Sim | WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
eated Ff OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
,able § —_ 
total Ff ra 
cake ROOM 1402, ‘*I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Field Offices: Atlanta + Chicago - Cincinnati ° Denver * Grand Prairie, Texas 
Kansas City, Missouri ° New York *_ —~ Philadelphia ° San Francisco ° Seattle 
, 1948 






























































MODERNIZING THE TRADITION ... 


Felt was accidentally discovered, according to 
legend, when a monk used wool to ease the 
soles of a new pair of sandals. It is this ancient 
tradition that is reflected in the sandaled foot 
that is part of the American Felt Company 
trade mark. Therefore, it is particularly ap- 
propriate that Johnson & Johnson, the famous 
manufacturers of professional and home medi- 
cal supplies, should buy surgical felts from 
American Felt, for the manufacture of corn 
and bunion pads and other products for the 
health and comfort of the nation: 


Surgical felts are special types, made to 
customer specifications, which in turn are 
based upon uses. Most surgical felts are used 
as cushions. Hence resiliency is vitally im- 
portant. These felts are so made as to give 
comfortably under pressure, spring back when 
pressure is removed. The material also has the 
ability to mould itself to body contours. 
Often important is protection from shock and 
from extremes of temperatures. 


Many types of felt, other than surgical, are 
made available by American Felt, which sup- 
plies felt to manufacturers of products as 
diverse as shoes and ball bearings, automobiles 
and pianos. Felt is made with the exact qual- 
ities required for sealing, wicking, wiping, 
polishing, vibration isolation, filtering, sound 
absorbing, thermal insulation, shock absorb- 
ing, cushioning, dampening, padding, pack- 
aging, surfacing, frictional uses. Manufacture 
is under exact engineering control, and charac- 
teristics are so standardized that felts can be 
specified as closely as any other materials. 
Tell us what you manufacture —felt may help 
you make it or improve it. Write for list of 
15 Technical Data Sheets. 


Engineering and Research Laboratories: Glenville, 
Conn. ¢ PLANTS: Glenville, Conn.; Franklin, Mass.; 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich. ¢ SALES OFFICES: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Philadelphia, St. Lovis, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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GENERAL OFFICES: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
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Big Balancer 


Balance has a big part in the efficient 
working of any machine. Without it 
you get vibration that may mean dam- 
age to equipment and parts. ‘To spot 
specific points of unbalance in motors, 
generators, and driving wheels, Weaver 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, IIl., has developed 
a dynamic balancing machine. It tests 
rotating parts weighing up to three tons. 

The rotating part is first mounted on 
the machine; each critical section is 
numbered. Corresponding numbers are 
marked on the mechanism of the bal- 
ancing machine. When the part is 
rotated, a vibration pickup device pin- 
points the vibration by lighting up the 
number which corresponds to the un- 
balanced section. The degree of unbal- 
ance is ther registered on a meter. 
The amount of weight that must be 
added or subtracted to restore balance 
is also indicated. 

e Availability: 90 days. 


All-Weather Lubricant 


When the mercury is down below 
zero or soaring under a summer sun, 
heavy equipment operators can usually 
count on a batch of lubricating prob- 
lems. The D-A Lubricant Co., Inc., 
1311 W. 29th St., Indianapolis, thinks 
it can make life a little easier with its 
new open-gear lubricant. The company 
says the product won’t become stiff in 
cold weather, will keep its body in ex- 
treme heat. 

The lubricant can be applied without 
being heated. It has a melting point 
above 300 F, is made in summer and 


winter grades. According to the maker, 
there’s no chance of its flying off thc 
gears if it has been. applied properly. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Easy-Carry Tripod 

A lightweight (23-Ib.) camera tripod 
is made with special sheet-steel strips 
by W. K. Mfg. Co., 325 W. Vine St., 
Milwaukee. 

The tripod starts out from thre« 
5-in. long stubs. Expanded, the stubs 
make 6 ft. of tripod leg. The thin 
coiled steel (.005 in. thick) tapers to a 
rubber tipped base. Each leg has 12 
ft. of stainless steel strip with a tensilc 
strength of 200,000 p.s.1. 

Closed dimensions of the tripod ar 
318 in. wide, 53 in. long, 1 ¥ in. thick. 
e Availability: 30 days. 


Quick Computer 

An input-output rate of 10,000 digits 
a second is possible in a new electronic 
computer. It is to be manufactured foi 
industry by Eckert-Mauchly Computer 
Corp., 1215 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7. 
The machine, called the Univac, has a 
mercury “memory” (or register) that 
holds as many as 1,000 12-digit num- 
bers. Data and instructions put into this 
“memory” can be picked out immedi- 
ately by the machine for use in its 
computations. 

Ribbons of metal tape—a few thou- 
sandths of an inch thick and about } in. 
wide—are used in the machine in place 
of punched paper tape or cards. Th« 
tapes can be erased to rearrange or alter 
data or to clean them for re-use. Type 
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writer-like recorders put the data—fig- 
ures, dates, names, and instructions— 
on the tape in groups of small dots to 
represent numbers and letters. The 
Univac then reads the tape, carrying out 
its instructions. After the work is fin- 
ished, the results appear on another 
magnetic tape. This runs through an 
automatic printing machine to make a 
final printed page. 

Company engineers say there is no 
limit to the sequences of operations that 
the computer will handle. Any set that 
can be written down can be automati- 
cally carried through. 

e Availability: 15 months. 


Pint-Size Foundry 


Is your home workshop already bulg- 
ing with equipment? Even if it 1s, 
Sawyer Bailey Corp., 785 Hertel Ave., 
Buffalo 7, thinks you'll want to make 
room for its Foundry Junior: The device 
is a small melting furnace that comes 
complete with everything you need to 
make sand-mold and plaster-mold non- 
ferrous castings. The unit includes 
crucibles, tongs, crucible holder, skim- 
ming and stirring rods, asbestos gloves, 
and goggles. The molding equipment 
consists of a special-grade foundry sand, 
flask, riddle, and rammer. ' 

The furnace shell is welded steel 
lined with a refractory. Sawyer Bailey 
says the unit will work at temperatures 
up to 2,400 F. Manufactured or natural 
gas, or any bottled gas, can.be used as 
fuel at pressures normally supplied for 
home cooking. A motor-driven blower 
or a household vacuum cleaner will sup- 
ply sufficient pressure-air. 

The furnace holds crucibles with a 
capacity of 10 lb. of aluminum, 34 Ib. of 
brass or bronze. Gas consumption is 
ibout 2 cu. ft. per min. 
¢ Availability: immediate. 


Self-Cleaning Cleaner 


A self-cleaning industrial vacuum 
leaner, is a development of Conti- 
nental Car-Na-Var Corp., Brazil, Ind. 
The machine, called the Eject-O-Vac, 
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Another company discovers 


How to Get More Operating Cash 
Quickly at Low Cost 


our plan...not available under 
commercial time loans. Learn 
how little money costs, how much 
more you can get, how long you 


ig MORE operating cash would 
help your business make more 
progress ... expand more rapidly 
.-. increase profits... you'll want 
to know more about our liberal, 
low-cost Commercial Financing 
Plan. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers throughout the country 
are discovering the advantages of 


may use it... in our 32-page 
book, “‘A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.”’ Phone or write 
the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 
17 = Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® Portland 


5, Ore... 
States and Canada. 


ana 


BALTIM 


ALA 
“Plu 


and other offices in more than 300 cities of the United 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
| CONPANY 


< gf A00000 


ORE 2. MD. 











THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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This map shows the stra- 
tegic location of the M. & 
St. L. Railway's network of 
heavy-duty tracks in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, lowa 
and Illinois, serving the 
heart of the great midwest 
empire of agriculture and 
industry. 

















Shownalsoarethe famous 
Peoria Gateway and other 
important connecting-line 
junctions, through which 
the M. & St. L., a modern ef- 
ficient freight carrier, speeds 
midwestand transcontinen- 
tal traffic. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 
IN 36 KEY CITIES 












has a water trap that catches and sai 
urates dirt and dust in a 15-gal. tank 
To empty the tank, a bucket of clea 
water is sucked in through the intak 
hose. A lever is then reversed and th 
dirty contents are forced out throug 
the same hose into a bucket or sink. 
Water from the floor can be picke 
up and disposed of in the same way 
Enough moisture to keep the water tra) 
working is automatically retained. 


e Availability: May 10. 

























































Portable Duplicator 


A lightweight (284 lb.) spirit dupli- 
cating machine that takes up less than a 
cubic foot of space is made by Copy- 
Plus, Inc., 2817 W. Carmen Ave., Mil- 
waukee 9. The machine is built with all 
parts attached; no feed or receptack 
trays have to be screwed on or dis- 
mounted. For carrying, the trays col 
lapse against the side of the machine 
or slide inside. Other features: a rolle 
drum that prints around its entire sur- 
face; an internal fluid tank; a push- 
button clamp for changing printing 
rolls. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Lamp and Lens 

Precision work in making tools and 
dies takes good light, sharp magnifica- 
tion. L & R Mfg. Co., 577 Elm St., 
Arlington, N. J., says it fills the two 
needs with its Electric-Loupe (a loupe 
is the small magnifying glass used by 
jewelers). The device has a lens with a 
2-in. focal length, plus a small electric 
light. The unit comes complete with a 
plastic headband, wire and transformer. 
The transformer plugs into 110-v. out- 
let, reduces the current to 74 v. for the 
light. 


e Availability: immediate. 
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Standby Light 


An emergency light that goes on 
automatically when the regular current 
fails is distributed by Electric Cord 
Co., 30 Church St., New York 7. The 
Minuteman light has two lamp heads; 
each head puts out about 100 w. and 
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lights an area of close to 10,000 sq. ft. 
The unit works without special wir- 
ng, plugs into any outlet in the lighting 
circuit. When the current cuts out, it 
ights up. As soon as normal power is 
restored, the lamps go out and a built-in 
harger builds up the battery for the 

next emergency. 

‘ Availability: immediate. 


Wheel Tester 


Balancing auto wheels can be fast and 
accurate with a new static wheel-balancer 
developed by H. J. Steel Machine Co., 
710 W. National Ave., Milwaukee. 

A bronze plate, bored to take hub 
bolts of any car, is mounted on ball 
bearings. ‘lhe car wheel is bolted on the 
plate and is spun until the heaviest sec- 
tion is the lowest. By doing the bal- 
ancing statically from the bolt circle 
rather than from the center hole of the 
wheel (which may be wom), a more 
accurate job is done, the company 
states. 

The device is 21 in. high, weighs 12 
lb. A pin on the testing stand can be 
set to touch the rim of the wheel. As 
the wheel spins, the pin determines 
whether the rim is out of line. 

e Availability: immediate. 


PS. 

An oil-tight pilot light for machine 
tools is made by Square D Co., 4041 N. 
Richards St., Milwaukee 12. It’s in- 
tended for use where cutting oils and 
coolants may cause a general-purpose 
lamp to fail. 

Semi-insulated trailers for moving 
perishables have been announced by 
American Bantam Car Co., Butler, Pa. 
I'he trailers are made in all standard 
sizes. Most models have galvanized sub- 
floors; many are equipped with units for 
wet ice, 

A small mailing gadget, run by hand, 
moistens and seals envelopes in one 
stroke. It’s called the Magic Mailer. 
Haldon Mfg. Co., Inc., 837 N. La 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 46, is the 
maker. 

A wipe-on auto finish is said to dry to 
a high luster without streaks in two 
hours. Called Kote-A-Kar, it’s made in 
eight colors by Plasti-Kote, Inc., Cleve- 
land, 

A lawn sprinkler that sprays in a 
square lets you water the farthest corners 
of your lawn without wasting water on 
walks or meer Valentine Welder 
& Mfg. Co., 7310 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, “the ashes calls it the Silver 
Dome. 

A combine manufactured by Wood 
Bros., Inc., Des Moines, cuts, threshes, 
separates, and cleans. It has a full 6-ft. 
cut, an independent 4-cylinder, 20-hp. 
engine. The machine will handle more 
than 100 types of crops. 
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What you’ve wanted in Roofing and Siding... 


\ ao \\\ 


KW 
REYNOLDS ///efime ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED 


Strong, yet so light it saves on both 
installation and framing costs, rust-proof, 
requiring no painting, no maintenance... 
highly resistant to corrosive industrial 
fumes ...a metal barrier against fire! That's 
what you get with aluminum... p/us the 
unique quality of reflecting up to 95% 
of radiant heat, keeping interiors cooler 
in summer, warmer in winter. Even your 
interior lighting is improved, if the alu- 
minum surface is left exposed. 


That's what you've wanted! Now Rey- 
nolds offers Industrial Corrugated in 


For longer life 
and cooler 


by interiors 


REYNOLDS EMBOSSED ALUMINUM 
BUILT-UP ROOFING 


004” embossed al used in place of felt 
for 2- and 3-ply new roots and for re-caps. Seals 
out ai, light, moisture, preserves life of asphalt, 
adds years of service, takes off the summer sun 
load. Saves 400 to 500 Ibs. roof load per 
square compared with slag or gravel dressed 
roofs. Consult your roofer or write Reynolds. 





‘ 


REYNOLDS PIONEERING MADE ALUMINUM COMPETITIVE . .. 





quantity production, for immediate 


delivery. 
SPECIFICATIONS: These Lifetime 
sheets are .032” thick (22 gauge, U.S. 
Std.), corrugated to 7” depth, 2.67” 
crown to crown, in widths covering 
32”, lengths from 5 to 12 feet. 


Aluminum strap stock, for easy purlin 
attachment, also available, together with 
complete accessories and filler blocks. See 
your supplier. Literature on request. Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 


For a complete 
multi-purpose 
building quick- 
ly assembled... 


REYNOLDS ALUMI-DROME 


Standard all-aluminum 36’ by 60’, can be increased 
or decreased by 6’ lengths. End sections avail- 
able in nine designs. Simple, bolted assembly... 
sheets unpunctured, held to frame by patented 
hat-shaped aluminum channels. Write for literature. 





if YOU S€E RUST 

YOU KNOW IT’S NOT 

ALUMINUM | Brae 
t _ REYNOLDS 
man Lifetime ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 





TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IT! 











Hulocell 
PAYS for ITSELF ! 





eSaves Valuable Time and Money 
eEliminates Costly Work Stoppage 
eControls Waste Rest Period Time 
eEliminates Confusion, Lost Motion 


AUTOCALL PAGING SERVICE 
provides these vital time and 
money saving factors for your busi- 
ness by immediately locating the 
person you want, and telling him 
why he is wanted, without disturb- 
ing others at work. 

Regardless of their location 
Autocall signals reach the persons 
sought: maintenance men in cases 
of emergency: supervisors when 
production lines stop; management 
for conferences, etc. No productive 
time lost. ‘Phone lines kept clear. 


Autocall Paging Systems also 
provide automatic signals for start- 
ing and stopping work; for rest 
periods, calling watchmen, and sig- 
nalling the location of a fire or 
water flow when used with Fire or 
Sprinkler Alarm Systems. Little or 
no maintenance required. 


More than 15,000 Autocall Sys- 
tems in use, - many after 38 years 
of service, - offer ample testimony 
of Autocall’s value and sturdiness. 
; Try this service for 
30 days without ob- 
ligation. For com- 
plete details send 
for the illustrated 
booklet, “The Great 
ATime Saver”. 
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MFRS. FIRE & SPRINKLER ALARM SYSTEMS 
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Auto Demand Firms Up Again 


War scare and spring weather start customers calling for 
new cars as loudly as they did two years ago. It will mean longe: 
waits for delivery. Used-car prices, sales also go up. 


Automobile demand, which showed 
faint signs of tapering earlier this year, 
has hardened—it’s stronger now than at 
any time since the end of the war. ‘Two 
factors have customers calling for cars as 
loudly as they did two years ago: 

(1) The fear of war, and the desire 
to be equipped for it with a new auto. 

(2) The arrival of spring after a long, 
hard winter. 

e Same Story—The effect of the new 
demand is the same as before: Delivery 
promises grow longer; trade-in allow- 
ances grow shorter; used-car prices are 
stiffening. Pressure by auto factories on 
materials suppliers—particularly _ steel 


mills—is greater. 

Aside from the war scare and warm 
weather, there’s another factor behind 
the recent demand: Many drivers who 
got a car in 1946 are now ready for 
another. Last year they stayed away 
from the showrooms. 


But this year, many are back in linc 

And their lure to the dealer is compc 
ling—a recent model trade-in, on whic! 
the dealer has a chance to make a juic: 
profit. 
@ Used Cars Firmer—Along Livernoi 
Ave. in Detroit, thermometer of th 
used car market, activity has gone u| 
in the past noeinight. Local buyers havi 
speeded up purchases. Opinion is that 
prices have advanced 5% or so sinc 
late March. 

In addition, out-of-town buyers havi 
been arriving for the first time sinc 
the second-hand market began to slacken 
late last fall. A contingent from thc 
farm belt came to Detroit early this 
month and reported that business wa: 
good since the seasonal thaws began 
They took enough cars back with them 
to relieve part of Detroit’s glut of the 
last few months. 

But used-car dealers still are not com- 





























































In this New York City filling station a push- 


button panel in an airport-like control tower 


keeps service lines unclogged and humming. 
The tower’s operator controls every activity 
on all five of the station’s floors. One push 


Control Tower for a Service Station 










button opens the street door, others guide 
the car into the correct service lane by lights. 
Intercom systems keep the operator in 
touch with servicemen over the building. 
Packard Motor Car Co. operates the station. 
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DITIONING 


means money in the pocket for 


or you. Why should you—like the 
manufacturer of famous Celanese 
yarn and other business people who 
want the best in air conditioning — 
expect the greatest comfort, 
lowest-cost operation, longest life 
from Worthington equipment? 


One simple answer: balance in the 
air. Balanced temperature and 
humidity. Balanced system—all 
the interrelated machinery made 
by the same one manufacturer to 
the same standards.* Balance in 
each piece of equipment—for 
smoother, quieter running during 
a long, trouble-free life. 


i Celanese Corporation 


50 years of air conditioning expe- 
rience . . . the most complete line 
of air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion machinery . . . and an envi- 
able network of capable air con- 
ditioning distributors — explain 
why there’s more worth in Worth- 
ington. 

Call your local Worthington dis- 
tributor listed in Classified Tele- 
phone Book. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 
*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 


+ compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 


WORTHINGTON 


—— 
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. MPROVEMEN 
VIBRATION 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 


in thi BM 
Sw CALCULATING PUNCH 


A marvel of inventive ingenuity that multiplies 
two ten-figure numbers and gives you the twenty- 
figure product in less time than it takes to tell it; that 
adds, subtracts, and divides with the same ease— 
that’s the new IBM Calculating Punch. 

The mechanism is supported and protected by four 
standard Lord Tube Form Mountings. They serve to 
isolate the vertical vibration caused by the punching 
mechanism and other moving parts. The life of the 
machine is prolonged; service calls are reduced to a 
minimum; and operators and neighboring workers 
are spared the nervous fatigue caused by uncontrolled 
vibration. 

Whether your product is designed for precise 
a4 recordings, high speed production, or heavy duty 

service, its performance can be improved, its output 
increased, its life extended, through a built-in Lord 
Engineered Vibration Control System. 
































Various Bulletins available on Vibration Control Mount- 
ings, Flexible Couplings and Bonded Rubber Products. 
For applications providing vibration isolation regardless 
of direction of disturbing forces, Bulletin No. 106; for 
applications isolating vibration but not subject to intense 
shock, Bulletin No. 104; for applications involving tran- 
sient shock loads in addition to vibration, Bulletin No. 
103; Flexible Couplings, Bulletin No. 200-C. 
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pletely sure that the seasonal uptu: 
will be greater than in past years. ‘Th« 
admit, however, that war scares mig! 
slow up sales to them, and that tl 
shortened supply would help to fin 
up prices. 

e Huge Backlogs—In the new-car shoy 
rooms, dealers from one end of th 
country to the other are reporting be! 
ter business. Retail orders for Oldsm: 
biles, said S. E. Skinner, manager 
that General Motors division, are com 
ing at an “unprecedented” rate. H 
says: 

“Our total backlog at the presen 
time exceeds 419,796. This compar 
with 270,000 unfilled orders last Jul 
We are unable to keep pace with th: 
flood of new orders flowing into th 
plant.” 

Hudson sales manager N. K. Vai 

Derzee claims that factory sales repr 
sentatives are being bombarded by let 
ters, telegrams, and telephone calls fron 
dealers—all demanding more cars. ““I' 
keep everybody happy in a situation lik: 
this,” he said, “is impossible.” 
@ Kaiser-Frazer, Too—The same stat« 
of mind prevails at other companies 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., newcomer to the in 
dustry, reports that demand has picke«| 
up sharply with improved weather—an 
apparent indication that recent rumors 
of falling K-F sales have been, if not 
overdrawn, at least outdated. 

Packard’s president, George T. Chris 
topher, says that his production sched- 
ules call for increases to 55 cars an 


hour during April. 





CAR OUTPUT UP 


Despite a shortage of natural 
gas in Detroit during February, 
first-quarter output of cars and 
trucks in all U. S. and Can- 
adian plants was high~not far 
from the fourth quarter of 1947 
when 1,378,411 jobs were com- 
pleted. The total was 11.2 per- 
cent over comparable 1947 fig- 
ures. The totals by months, as 
tabulated by Ward’s Reports 
(March figure is preliminary): 


1948 1947 
January 442,930 375,159 
February 400,577 399,968 
March 509,777 441,101 





Totals 1,353,284 1,216,228 

With Ford closed for its 
changeover, the second-quarter 
output will likely be lower. 
Another factor even more de- 
pressing to prospects: Steel, 
cramped by coal shortages, is 
running out fast; its continued 
lack could close plants rapidly 
later this month. 
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Record Story 


Small operator finds big 
market for hillbilly, folk, and 
blues recordings; plans ex- 
panded sales force. 


Big operators in the recording busi- 
ness count on two things to keep their 
cash registers ringing: (1) overnight hits 
that draw customers into the record 
shops; and (2) a backlog of old favorites, 
popular, semi-classical, and classical, 
which enjoy a steady sustained popu- 
larity. 

But the smaller companies have to 

find a different formula. 
e Found: A Formula—Cincinnati’s King 
Record Distributing Co. is one of the 
little fellows that feels it has found a 
formula that works. King employed 10 
petsons when it turned out its first 
discs a little more than three years ago; 
the company now has 300 office and 
factory workers (plus a sales force). It 
turns out more than 800,000 records 
a month, has distributing branches in 
six cities. This week company officials 
were busily planning to open six more 
branch offices immediately, 19 more 
within the next two years. 

King’s formula: recording hillbilly, 
folk, spiritual, and blues artists, plus an 
ambiguous category of songs called 
“race” music. By concentrating on 
these types, the company has been able 
to sell more than a million copies each 
of records made by such little-known 
characters as ‘Cowboy Copas” and 
“Grandpa Jones.” 
¢ Founder—Sydney Nathan started the 
company when, as a retailer, he found 
that major recording companies couldn't 
supply him with enough hillbilly and 
tolk records to meet customer demand. 
Knowing nothing about record manu- 
facture, he went to the big record-mak- 
ers for the necessary know-how. But these 
companies were unwilling to dispense 
their recording processes to a possible 
competitor. 

Finally he picked up the information 
he needed from the American Printing 
House for the Blind in Louisville, Ky. 
'he concern was a semipublic institu- 
tion which, in addition to printing 
books in braille, made records for the 
blind. 
¢ Growing—The first records came off 
the King presses in October, 1944; 
within a year they were coming off 
fairly steadily. In 1946 the company 
began nationwide distribution. 

The company’s big year was 1947. 
Production jumped; King acquired more 
space, equipment, personnel. He dis- 
continued his distributorships and 
opened his own distributing branches 


in New York, Charlotte (N. C.), Chi- 
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“All right, Mastermind, what do we do now?” 


UR misguided marauders are 
O understandably embarrassed. 
They’ve come up against Cyclone 
Fence before, but never got the hang 
of it. Maybe that’s why more and 
more plants are depending on Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence for all-round pro- 
tection. How about your plant? 

Choose Cyclone, and you have a 
fence of rugged construction and 
sound design, tested to stand up 
under difficult conditions of terrain 
or climate, and to stay taut and true 
through the years. 

Cyclone factory-trained engineers 
are available to help you with your 


plans .. . to make cost estimates... 
and to help you choose the right type 
of fence for your particular job. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 

And whether you make your plans 
now or later, you'll want our free, 
illustrated fact-book “Your Fence.” 
It gives data and specifications on 14 
types of U-S-S Cyclone Fence—the 
most widely used property protec- 
tion fence in the world. No job is too 
large or too small. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 

Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 

United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon —and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dert. 448 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


It’s full of facts, 


specifications, illustrations. 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 





ell 
UNITED STATES SREEL 
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Diesel Engines 


* Quincy Compressor Installation 
with Enterprise Diesels 


DEPENDABILITY and ADAPTABIL- 
ITy are the requisites whenever 
air power is used for Diesel start- 
ing. That is why many Diesel en- 
gines come equipped with Quincy 
Compressors as standard. Quincy 
Compressor functional design 
lends itself to practically every 
conceivable installation and be- 
comes a part of the unit which it 
serves. Whether constant or in- 
termittent operation is required 
Quincy Compressors serve with 
complete dependability and a 
minimum of maintenance. Quincy 
Compressors are available in ca- 
pacities ranging from 1 to 80 cu. 
ft. displacement, up to 500 Ibs. 
pressure p.s.i. Wide variety of 
mountings in either air or water- 
cooled models. Let a Quincy spe- 
cialist help you with your com- 
pressed air problems. Write Dept. 


W-48 for details. 


Quincy Compressors for many jobs 
DRIVING + CHUCKING + LIFTING + STARTING « 
INFLATING * PUMPING + BRAKING » BLOWING 
e SPRAYING «+ PRESSING « FILLING 
AGITATING « CONTROLLING 





QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: New York « Chicago 
San Francisco ¢ St. Louis 
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cago, Dallas, Oklahoma City, and Los 
Angeles. 

@ Operation—Three affiliated companies 
are involved in the King operation. 
Lois Music Publishing Co. sifts through 
writers’ manuscripts to find suitable 
songs. Typical artists are Texas Ruby, 
Gatemouth Moore. Royal Plastics 
Corp., another affiliate operating in the 
King plant, produces the records. King 
Record Distributing Co. does the ped- 
dling. 

According to Nathan, the Petrillo 
ban on record production won’t touch 
King. The company has 1,000 master 
recordings of songs of this type which 
“will be as good in five years as they 
are today.” 
© Sidelines—Besides turning out its own 
Red and Blue Label records, King pro- 
duces sizable quantities of records for 
other companies. At least 65 smaller 
concerns have used King’s plating facili- 
ties. But making records for other com- 
panies is just a sideline for King. The 
company’s main income comes from its 
own cornfield. 















FTC vs. Discounts 


Tire Big Four file quantity 
schedules with FTC, The com 
mission may put a ceiling 
on them. 










Independent retailers—especially in 
dependent tire dealers—were cheerin 
this week because the Federal ‘l'rad 
Commission had won the first rounc 
of a battle dear to their hearts. 

The victory: The Big Four rubbe: 
companies (Firestone, Goodrich, Good 
year, U. §. Rubber) had finally filed 
their quantity price discounts with 
FTC. It took months of legal mancu- 
vering to bring that about. 

e FTC’s Powers—What the Big Four 
are bucking is a possible FTC action 
to limit discounts. Under the Robin- 
son-Patman act the commission has th« 
power, to specify the quantity of any 
product beyond which a manufacturer 






























... And in Salt Lake City—They Point Up a Trend 


Typical of the low, modern retail stores 
that Sears, Roebuck & Co. has opened 
over the country in the last two years (BW— 
Apr.3’48,p66) are those in Houston and 
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Salt Lake City. With simple, functional 
lines, Sears designates them as standard 
“A” type stores. They also offer customers 
plenty of parking space in adjoining lots. 
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IN THE MIDDLE SOUTR 


Business is Better than in the U.S. A....! 
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TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 
PERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 


MIDDLE SOUTH 


250% 


200% 














BANK DEPOSITS  mvpote 


PERCENT INCREASE 
1939-1945 


UNITED STATES 
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Individualincome in the U.S.A. is 
atits highest peak. Yet, income has 
grown faster in the three related 
states of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi thaninthe U.S.A. 
as a whole. 


The charts above show this prog- 
ress. Actually, they have deeper 
meaning. War-time gains in the 
South are here to stay. Workers 


are profiting from new skills. Farm- 


| ers are raising new crops, with mod- 


ern methods and low-cost electricity 
to give greater yields. 


A Broad Base 
for Prosperity 





Industries turn more and more to 
this erea, because of rich natural 
resources and money-saving trans- 
portation. These figures give you 
an idea of the natural wealth in the 


Middle South. 


36% of U.S. Barite 
93% of U.S. Bauxite 
27% of U.S. Cotton 


54% of U.S. Rice 

10% of U.S. Salt 

74% of U.S. Sugar Cane 

10% of U.S. Petroleum 21% of U.S. Sulphur 

12% of U.S. Natural Gas 11% of U.S. Lumber 
70% of U.S Tung Nuts 








Folks Can Enjoy 
Their Income Too 





Endless waterways, temperate cli- 
mate, wide-open spaces make this 


area a sportsman’s paradise the year 


) round. It’s a good place to live with 


friendly neighbors. Population is 97% 
native-born—intelligent, adaptable, 
loyal workers. 





THE MIDDLE 


SOUTH:..-.A WORLD 


Power for Prosperity 





The four electric service companies 
(listed below) are good examples of 
our American system at work for 
all the people. They are closely in- 
tegrated and interconnected to insure 
a constant supply of low-cost, de- 
pendable electricity. They provide 
the power for profitable industry and 
commerce, progressive farming, and 
better living in the areas they serve. 








Gateway 


from the world’s richest valley 
. to the rest of the globe 
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For further information, write any 
of these electric service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 
MississipPi POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 

New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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HEIN-WERNER 


offers 


HYPER-POWER UNIT 


with long-life Heinite Piston 
fo assure 
eusier, 
faster, 
safer 
operation 
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“HYPER, according to the 


dictionary, means over, 
above, be ordisary, 






























Made in models of 11/2, 3, 5, 
8, 12, 20, 30, 50 and 100 
tons capacity ... tested at 
1% times rated capacity. See 
your nearest industrial supply 


bin-Wemer 
HYDRAUL Ml JALKS, disribeter or weve we fer 


HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION ¢ WAUKESHA, WIS. 






































cannot grant additional discounts. FTC 
can do this if it finds that “availab 

purchasers in greater quantities are ; 

few as to render differentials . . . w 

justly discriminatory or promotive 0: 
monopoly.” To date, FTC has not in 
voked this power. 

In a nutshell, the law means this 
FTC can tell a manufacturer that 
single carload, for instance, is the max: 
mum quantity on which he can vary h: 
discount rate. 

What the rate will be is up to the 
manufacturer. But having fixed that 
rate for a carload, say, he can’t up th: 
discount for buyers of two carloads, 0: 
20 carloads. The bigger buyers would 
get the same rate as the one-carload 
buyer, and no more. 

e Pressure—Successful wind-up of. thc 
present FTC trial run against the tir 
manufacturers would open a Pandora 

box of business for the commission— 
retailers in other lines would clamor fo: 
a similar inquiry. That is one reason 
FTC has ignored this part of the Rob- 
inson-Patman act all these years. 

e Vital Questions—Information FTC 
asked from the Big Four is packed witli 
dynamite for customer relations. What 
the commission wanted to know is: 

(1) Total number of tire and tube 
purchasers during 1947; 

(2) Total dollar sales of tires and 
tubes, except sales to government bodies 
or through the company’s own retail 
stores; 

(3) Name and address of each pur- 
chaser who bought $100,000 of tires and 
tubes during 1947; and 

(4) All price lists, discount sheets, 
contracts, agreements, or documents 
which provided the basis for the prices 
to each of these big buyers. 

e Next Step?—Next step: if the data 
filed doesn’t answer the questions in 
full, FTC will have to go after the 
companies again, perhaps in the courts. 

If and when FTC decides to go 
ahead, it'll still mean months more of 
investigation and hearings before a 
limit on discounts is set. 


REFRIGERATOR PRICES DOWN 


Two companies—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Avco Mfg. Corp.’s Crosley 
Division—are chopping prices on refrig- 
erators. 

Suggested new prices for Westing- 
house regulars: for the 7-cu.-ft. Ameri- 
can Challenge, $229.95—a $10 cut; 
for the 9-cu.-ft. American Heritage, 
$279.95—off $20. Its new 9-cu.-ft. Amer- 
ican Leader is priced at $249.95; the 
company says that is the lowest price 
for this size model in the market today 

Crosley is cutting its refrigerator 
prices by $20 to $50. On its Shelvador, 
prices range from $259.95 for its 8.8- 
cu.-ft. model to $399.95 for the 10.5- 


cu.-ft. type. 
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Jewelry Drive 


Industry council to spend 
$400,000 in effort to boost 
costume jewelry sales, way 
down since last of January. 


Since late January, costume jewelry 
sales have sagged disastrously. Last week 
the Jewelry Industry Council was in the 
midst of a drive to bring business back 
to life. It involves a $200,000 maga- 
zine campaign, followed by another 
$200,000 for sales-aid kits to council 
members. 

The manufacturers hope this will 

turn the trick. 
e Sudden Drop—They did a whopping 
business last fall when stores were gird- 
ing for a big Christmas season. Had 
there been enough jewelry workers 
available, they figure, they would have 
sold even more. 

Business looked good even in early 
January of this year. Then suddenly 
wholesale buying slowed to a dribble. 
It has been dribbling ever since. 

e Reasons—T’he manufacturers lay the 
present sales inertia to a number of 
reasons: 

e Consumer resistance to prices. Staple 
jewelry items for dress trim still sell 
fairly well, but other lines aren’t mov- 
ing. 

e The 20% excise tax on jewelry. Con- 
sumers think twice about buying a $5 





JEWELRY REPAIR KIT 


Many a costume jewelry retailer claims that 
he loses time and sales because he can’t 
make repairs on jewelry in the store. Now 
Omar, Inc., of New York has developed and 
introduced a repair kit for retailers. It has 
58 items—including tools, thread, clasps, 
pins, stones—for making simple repairs. 
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DRAVO 


HEATERS ‘ 
AVAMABLE | 

















NOW-—Dravo Counterflo Heaters can be shipped promptly 
from stock. 





NOW--The unsurpassed leader for open-space heating is avail- 
able immediately. 


A N D—Immediate availability means that you can take advan- 
tage of the summer air-circulating feature right now. 
You simply flick the selector switch and the large fans 
instantly go to work to help maintain comfortable 
working conditions for employees. Even more im- 
portant, you'll be prepared in advance for next 
heating season. 





In thousands of industrial and commercial establishments 
you'll find Dravo Counterflo Heaters establishing records for 
efficiency and economy. They'll prove their worth to you, too, 
and they can be 


SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY FROM STOCK 
for Winter Heating and Summer Ventilating. 


For quick action call the Dravo Representative listed under 
““HEATERS"”’ in your classified telephone directory, or con- 
tact Heating Section, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Drave also manufactures the DRAVO CRANE CAB COOLER for air conditioning hot-metal crane cabs 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + BOSTON 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
































MOBILIFT CORPORATION 
835 S.E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 8-W 








MOBILIFT 


“The Mighty Midget” 





It’s a tough battle, this constant fight to keep production 
costs down. Shortages keep material costs up. Labor 
costs are high and steadily increasing. Taxes are as 
high as ever. 

But there is one logical way out—and that is in 
handling materials. Handling costs are no match for 
MOBILIFT—affectionately known as “The Mighty 
Midget” by the thousands of users. MOBILIFT, because 
of its size, its ease of handling and its all around operat- 
ing speed has many economies. It makes more trips per 
hour—moves more tonnage per day than any other 
fork lift truck on the market. It saves time, space and 
human energy. It cuts handling costs in every depart- 
ment from the loading platform to the warehouse. Put 
the Mighty Midget to work cutting costs in your plant 
or warehouse. Send for our 16-page illustrated folder 
on MOBILIFT operation. 





Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. 











Stete. 





A COST CUTTER WITH A PUNCH 












bauble when they have to fork up 
extra $1 for tax. 

e Bad weather between Christmas a) | 
Easter. It has made retail buying spot: . 
e Some stores are overbought, as t e 
manufacturers figure it. When te 
Easter and spring lines were put on t! ¢ 
market in January, wholesale buy 
went to the Rhode Island manufacti - 
ing center in droves and bought heavil.. 
Now they are trying to ‘work off in- 
ventory. 

e Slowdown—As the industry prob:; 
for other reasons, manufacturing 
slows down steadily. Production is now 
about 10% below a year ago. Many 
jewelry makers are now on a 40-hour 
week. Some plants (those making stapic 
items) still work 48 hours; but others 
have cut back to less than 40 hours and 
have laid off workers. Overtime has dis- 
appeared completely. 

Manufacturers fear that they may 
have to make further cutbacks. Nor- 
mally the industry slows down some- 
what after Easter as the fall lines (which 
go to market about May 1) are pre- 
ared. 

e Exports Down—The export market, 
which in other years has helped to take 
trinkets off manufacturers’ hands, has 
also dried up quite a bit. Canada’s ban 
on all but necessary imports (BW—Nov. 
22’47,p117), and a similar, more te- 
cent ban by Mexico has hit the indus- 
try at just the wrong time. And dollar 
shortages elsewhere have kept most 
U. S. jewelry in the U. S. 

Exports of gold and platinum jewelry 
have held up best—much better than 
costume jewelry. In January, 1947, ex- 
ports of these types amounted to $264,- 
109; in January, 1948, the amount was 
$253,648—a dip of only 4%. 

Other types of jewelry, however, took 
a shellacking. In January, 1947, cos- 
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tume jewelry makers sent $1,181,843 Lo 
worth abroad. Only $680,523 moved do 
this January. That’s a drop of 42%. is | 
One Providence (R. I.) manufac- e' 
turer is still successfully bucking the it 
export trend: He makes synthetic pearls, nig 
exports all he can make to Africa. pe 
Ca 

MAIL ORDER BOOM ide 
For the mail order business, 1947 was : 

a boom year. Sears, Roebuck & Co. re- & veil 
ported a terrific sales gain—23%—over fH sho 
1946 (BW—Apr.3’48,p66). Last week [and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. announced fF eye. 
that it had done almost as well: For J tier 
the year ending Jan. 31, 1948, its sales JM syst 
hit $1,158,674,514—a gain of 18.9% In | 
over the year before. —th 
This still left Ward a couple of steps JR Flu 
behind Sears, whose net sales last year J visil 
were $1,981,500,000. But it put Ward S. 
into the $1-billion class for the first time JB Chi 
in its history. Net profit was $59,050,- Be R 
066, almost $17-million more than the [com 
Inet 


year before. 
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Floor Cover Drive 


Sloane-Blabon, veteran 
linoleum manufacturer, plans 
new sales tack and expanded 
plant to meet rising market. 


Sloane-Blabon Corp. is the nation’s 
third largest producer and seller of 
smooth floor. coverings (such as lino- 
leum). Yet this 60-year-old subsidiary 
of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
is practically unknown to consumers. 

Last week, the company came out 
with plans to change this state of affairs. 
For the first time, it is going all-out on 
a national advertising campaign aimed 
at the consumer—to feature and estab- 
lish the Sloane-Blabon brand name. 

It’s not that the market is soft. Man- 
ufacturers are allocating their output 
and believe the market will be good 
for several years. 

e Problems—Plant modernization—long 
overdue in the industry—died on the 
vine in the war years. ‘To catch up, 
Sloane-Blabon is going in for a program 
of revamping and expansion—to the 
tune of $9-million. J+ ‘volves com- 
plete modernization of the company’s 
two big plants in Philadelphia and 
Trenton, N. J. When it’s completed, 
production capacity will be doubled. 
S.-B. is also adding new types-of cover- 


} ing to its line, which now numbers 300 


products. The plants will make in quan- 
tity all the modern types of floor, base- 
board, and wall coverings—inlaid felt- 
base linoleums, asphalt, Koroseal, tiles. 

Another problem for the industry: 


| Selling floor coverings, like selling car- 


pets (BW —Jan.17’48,p38), needs special 
techniques. The stuff is hard to display. 
Long rolls stacked against the walls 
don’t sell themselves. So Sloane-Blabon 
is going in for glamor displays too. 

¢ Technique—The company has what 
it calls a new and revolutionary tech- 
nique, Its primary aim is the dealers— 
but company officials see no reason why 
dealers can’t take a tip from the whole- 
sale displays and carry over the new 
ideas in their own stores. 

The new display setup had its un- 
veiling at the companys New York 
showroom last week. It permits clean 
and visual showing of the coverings at 
eye-level angle. Samples are arranged in 
tiered louvers built into casements. The 
system means better use of floor space. 
In the New York room—45 ft. x 140 ft. 
~there are more than 300 samples. 
Fluorescent lighting makes for better 
visibility. 

S.-B. plans similar display rooms in 
Chicago and San Francisco. 

* Retailer, Too—For the retailer, the 
company features a small display cab- 
inet that shows off 32 different samples. 
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ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT 
BY A FABRICATOR USING A 
DU PONT PLASTIC 


TELEVISION LOOKS BETTER THROUGH “LUCITE” 


Liquid-filled lens of Du Pont plastic magnifies up to 214 times... 


makes television image visible to a large audience 


Here’s more pleasure for more people 
with television sets. This new lens 
gives a clear image enlarged up to 
two and one-half times! Reason? A 
hollow lens of ‘‘ Lucite” is mounted 
in front of the picture-tube. Filled 
with a clear oil, it enlarges the im- 
‘age and reduces eyestrain. 


In developing television lenses, 
manufacturers needed an optically 
clear material—light in weight, dur- 
able, and able to withstand tempera- 
ture changes without cracking. They 
found all these qualities and more in 
‘*Lucite”’ acrylic resin. ‘‘ Lucite” has 


unusual optical properties, resists - 


breakage, has high tensile and flex- 
ural strength and is easily formed 
into curves. 


More and more manufacturers are 
turning to Du Pont ‘‘Lucite’—for 
smart packaging, eye-catching signs, 
and other improved products. It’s 
available in many colors—transpar- 
ent, translucent or opaque. And 


‘*Lucite” is readily fabricated or 
molded. 

Perhaps you can profit with Du 
Pont ‘‘ Lucite” or another Du Pont 
plastic . . .in developing a new prod- 
uct or improving an old one. Write for 
literature, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, 
Room 604, Arlington, N. J. 


Lens illustrated made for Liquid Lens Corporation 
by Plastic Pioneers, Inc., both in Jamaica, N.Y. 


Listen to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America” 
—Every Monday Night, NBC Network 

















THEN: John Bean began with hand spray 


TODAY: F.M.C. Speed Sprayer—one of many products—drenches a Florida citrus grove 


Food Machinery Corp.: A Saga in Diversity 


Starting with a hand spray pump, company has raised big 
crop of products and profits. Now it’s going into food-freezer field. 


Take a small hand spray pump. Add 
the right amounts of engineering and re- 
search. Flavor with imagination and 
daring. Tend carefully for 64 years, and 
you've got the $40-million Food Ma- 
chinery Corp. 

e Profit—Tucked away in San _ Jose, 
Calif., Food Machinery belies its size 
and potency. Last w eek the corporation 
tossed the investment fraternity a meaty 


bone to chew on—an annual report 

















FOR HOMES: a tiny jet pump, made by 
the Peerless Pump Division of F.M.C, 


showing income of $6,164,526 on 1947 
sales of $77,170,469. Making allowance 
for a 2-for-1 common stock split late 
last year, that was equal to $4.48 a 
share. 

F.M.C. didn’t make all that profit out 
of pear peelers, peach defuzzers, cherry 
pitters, pressure cookers, and the other 
food processing equipment suggested by 
its name. A little of it came from such 
improbable sources as auto wheel align- 


ers, car washers, fire-fighting equipment. 
Some came from insecticides and fungi- 
cides, cattle-dusting devices. Some from 
pumps—tiny ones to bring water into 
your home, big ones to supply a whole 
town. 
e New Product—And if Paul L. Davies 
(cover), president of F.M.C., has figured 
it right, his 1948 report will show a few 
pennies of profit from a brand new 
product: an automatic food freezer (pic- 
ture, page 90). 

Evolution of the food freezer typifies 
the close-to-the-vest policy that has 
hoisted Food Machinery Corp. into a 








FOR MUNICIPALITIES: a pump for the 
local water system 


FOR GARDENS: F.M.C.’s new riding-type 
tractor, to be introducéd this month 
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Speaking of Housing 


—HERE’S A CHEERFUL STORY 


Less than a year ago, haif of the double house you see 
pictured above rented for $15 a month. The other half rented 
for $20 a month. 


The house was built by a coal mining company, which rented 
it to two of its miners. One of the miners earned over $3,600 
in 1947. The other, who was a mine foreman part of the year, 
earned more than $5,000. 


Recently the two miners got together and purchased their 
pleasant home for $3,000 each. 


A simple event? Yes, but a significant one. Today, about two- 
thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 








either own their own homes or rent from private landlords. 
And among the remaining third, who now rent from their 








companies, there is a growing trend to buy the houses they 





live in. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . 


MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and about 
60% is mechanically loaded. Only about 4% 
is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are exceeding all for- 
mer production records in response to this 
country’s stupendous needs for coal, and to 
help rebuild the war-shattered economies of 
other nations, 


BITUMINOUS <» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DepartMENT oF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


- « POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Locate and Operate 


COLUMBIA.S.C 


¢ ENGINEERING 


SERVICE 
¢ BUILDING COSTS ond 
FINANCING 
¢/ LABOR—SUPPLIES and 
APTITUDES 


oe RESOURCES 
Natural and Physical 


Write, Wire or Telephone 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Dept. B, P. O. Box 874 
Liberty Life Building 
Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








NEW FOOD FREEZER has entrance and exit at same end. Packages enter on conveyor 
(left). They are stacked on rotating screws, pushed along the chilled surfaces of snug-fitting 
aluminum freezing shelves. Frozen, they emerge on discharge conveyor (right). 


dominant position in several fields. In 
simplest terms the policy is: there’s no 
percentage in just another competitive 
product; make it better or don’t make it. 
e Prayer Answered—To ring the bell in 
the frozen-food industry, Davies and his 
hard-headed board of directors knew 
that they would have to come up with 
something more than just another 
freezer. Anybody with a compressor, an 
insulated box, some pipe, and enough 
baling wire to hold it all together was 
in business. Food Machinery people had 
no taste for that kind of competition. 
So they steered a wide course around 
food freezing. Now they think they 
have the answer to the food freezer’s 
prayer. 

Conventionally, packaged food is 
frozen in batches in a blast of very cold 
air, or between refrigerated metal plates. 
Properly controlled, batch-freezing can 
produce excellent quality. But even its 
most enthusiastic friends concede that 
it lacks the rhythm that piles up labor 


savings for a belt-line production tech- 
nique. 

e Contact Freeze—Food Machinery’s 
first automatic freezer, in operation at 
the Santa Clara (Calif.) plant of Pic 
Sweet Food, Inc., turns out 50 to 90 
domestic-size packages a minute, in a 
continuous stream. Packages are fed 
automatically through a snug aluminum 
sleeve that holds the refrigerant within 
its hollow walls. The intimate sliding 
contact of frigid aluminum (as low as 
—50F) with three surfaces of the pack- 
age assures zero temperature at the cen- 
ter of the package when it leaves the 
freezer. 

The F.M.C. freezer uses a slightly 
thinner package than you see in retail 
cabinets, but the package holds the 
same amount of food. The change i 
package size brings a savings in fiber 
board cost—as much as $5.90 per to1 
of product frozen. But this saving | 
only incidental; the purpose in cutting 
package size is to eliminate the dead 
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®2 hours’ writing by 


NE girl in a few hours can write vital information 

for half a dozen or more different departments of 
your business. The versatile Addressograph method of 
mechanizing paperwork speeds the work in every 
phase of business. 

The drudgery of writing or typing repetitive infor- 
mation is eliminated. Instead you put information on 
business forms at the rate of 5,000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute without a single error! 

Large or small business can use Addressograph in every 
department. Some utilize a centralized Addressograph 
devartment—others find it pays to put in separate depart- 


Addressograph 


¢ 
ee SU al 


ACCOUNTING DEP'T 


one girl 


mental installations. You can use Addressograph equip- 
ment with existing systems and routines—alone or in 
combination with other business machines. 

The Addressograph method saves wherever you write 
the same information more than once. You can handle 
high volume jobs easily. You can make big savings on 
even small runs. 

An Addscessograph man, trained in simplified business 
methods, will be glad to study your problems, make 
recommendations. Call the local Addressograph agency 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Reg. Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFERINGS: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Various Purposes, 15% Bonds 


El Paso County (Colorade Springs, Colo.) 
School District No. 11 

School Building, 144% & 153% Bonds 
Glendale Unified School District, Calif. 
School, 155% Bonds 

Holyoke, Massachusetts 

Veterans Housing, 1% % Bonds 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Bridge & Public Park, 154% & 2% Bonds 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 

Sewer, 136% Bonds 

Selina, Kansas 

General improvement, 14% Bonds 
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the Figure 


The selection of municipal bonds for investment does 
not readily reduce itself to pure formula. Beyond a 
borrowing community’s financial stat tlieq 

of history, law, economics, sociology and politics — 
questions not reducible to ratios and percentages. 

Important supplementary considerations are the type 
and record of the community, its permanence, economic 
advantages, industry diversification, growth and debt 
record. Further factors for inquiry are the responsibility 
and conservatism of its people and the restrictions on 
incurrence of public debt. 

These are but a few of many items investigated by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. before purchasing municipal bonds 
for offering to its customers. Send without obligation 
for our latest offering list. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 9O - 





35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5S - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 















air space inside the box that interfer 
with heat transfer. 

As it does with other of its mor 

intricate devices, Food Machinery wi 
lease, not sell, the automatic freezer { 
food processors. 
e Leaper—On the printed page, tl 
jump from hand spray pump to foo 
freezer seems a long and improbab 
one. Actually it was a leap-froggin 
process. 

For organization purposes, the con 
pany considers that it has five princ 
ple product lines: (1) agricultural equi, 
ment, (2) agricultural and industria 
chemicals, (3) canning machinery an 
equipment, (4) packing-house and pro: 
essing equipment, and (5) pumps an 
water systems. There are 10 manufactu: 
ing divisions, 26 factories, and 1 
branches in 14 states and one Canadiai 
province. 

Essentially, the family and corporat 

heirs of John Bean never took thei: 
eyes off that little spray pump (picture 
page 88) that he built in 1884 to com 
bat the fruit disease known as “San 
Jose scale.” For out of that spray pump 
(and his $25,000 capital) have grown 
two diverging yet related lines of prod- 
ucts: (1) sprayers, and (2) pumps. 
@ One Line—Take the sprayer line. Noy 
fully mechanized, it includes special]; 
adapted sprayers for tree, field, and 
truck crops, and an all-purpose sprayer 
that paints your barn as easily as it kills 
the parasites on your cattle. 

Reports filtering back from farmers 
to San Jose and the sprayer- plant in 
Lansing, Mich., indicated that a sprayer 
could be a handy weapon in case of 
brush or barn fires. Out of those volun- 
tary testimonials grew Food Machinery’s 
fog fire fighter. It develops a nozzic 
pressure of 600 psi. and chills a fire to 
death instead of drowning it in torrents 
of water. It carries its own water sup- 
ply, uses only a fraction of the water 

required by conventional equipment 
Army and Navy air fields used it on 
crash trucks during the war. In peace, 
it is winning acceptance in urban and 
rural areas. 

Food Machinery also converted the 
basic sprayer into an efficient car washer. 
Selling it, though, wasn’t so easy. Sales- 
men reported that they needed a broader 
line of automotive service equipment. 
This brought into play another corpora- 
tion policy: Having made a better prod- 
uct, don’t bury it with mediocre sales- 
manship or inefficient distribution. ‘The 
car washer needed companion items in 
the sales kit, so the engineering depart- 
ment developed an auto wheel aligncr 
and a wheel balancer. Now all three 
items enjoy brisk demand. 

e Pump Business—To round out its line 
of pumps, Food Machinery in 1933 ac- 
quired Peerless Pump Co. of Los An- 
geles, a manufacturer of vertical watct 
pumps. In 1945 the Peerless Pump Div:- 
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sion took over the manufacturing assets 
of Dayton-Dowd Co. of Quincy, Ill., a 
jeading maker of horizontal centrifugal 
pumps. 

The line now embraces a full range 

from the tiny jet for the home to a giant 
that delivers 250,000 gal. a minute to a 
municipal water system. Thousands of 
the pumps were in military service dur- 
ing the war—transferring fuel, providing 
water supply in remote combat areas, 
bailing out» torpedoed vessels, raising 
sunken battleships at Pearl Harbor. 
e Integration—Having developed the 
sprayer and the pump to power it, the 
company then integrated the process. 
F.M.C. had held an interest for years in 
Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co., a 
manufacturer of insecticides and fungi- 
cides with headquarters in Middleport, 
N. Y., and plants in Florida and On- 
tario. In 1945 Food Machinery took 
over Niagara and gave the farmer some- 
thing to put in his sprayer. Since then 
it has opened new plants in Florida, 
Texas, Louisiana, and California, and 
made its Niagara Sprayer & Chemical 
Division a leading factor in the field. 

All this horizon-widening has oc- 
curred since 1928. That’s when the 
original Bean Spray Pump Co. was re- 
organized and incorporated as the John 
Bean Mfg. Co. (For a more expressive 
title, the name was changed to Food 
Machinery Corp. in 1929.) 

e Digression—The immediate purpose 
of the reorganization was a merger with 
a San Jose neighbor, Anderson-Barn- 
grover Mfg. Co. that was, for the heirs 
of John Bean, a complete digression; 
they drafted Paul Davies from his desk 
in a San Francisco bank to swing it. 
Until then their interests had been 
limited to the protection of crops in 
the field. The merger put them- into 
food-processing equipment. Anderson- 
Barngrover made machinery for the can- 
ning and processing of fruit—such as 
the cherry pitter (picture, page 94)— 
meat, fish, milk. What the merged firm 
didn’t have was vegetable-canning ma- 
chinery. To correct the deficiency, it 
acquired Sprague-Sells Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., a leading manufacturer of vege- 
table and specialty canning machinery. 

The Sprague-Sells purchase in 1928 
smoothed out a distributional wrinkle: 
The Anderson-Barngrover Division in 
San Jose became the western outlet for 
products of the Sprague-Sells Division 
in Illinois, and vice versa. 
¢ Citrus Specialty—Something still was 
lacking. Food Machinery Corp. had: a 
good grip on deciduous fruit processing 
equipment; it had nothing for handling 
citrus—California’s richest fruit crop. 
The answer was easy. F.M.C. in 1929 
acquired Stebler Parker Co., Riverside, 
Calif., a leading manufacturer of citrus 
packing-house equipment. To serve the 
Florida citrus industry, the company an- 
nexed Florida Citrus Machinery Co., 
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Yes, Little Chief, our Chief measures up to the name! 

For it is the all-Pullman, extra-fare, transcontinental streamliner 
(along with the daily Super Chief) that is famous among 
discriminating travelers for smooth-riding speed, roomy comfort, 
and delicious Fred Harvey meals. 





The Chief provides daily service between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Phoenix, Chicago and San Diego. 

In conjunction with the New York 
Central 20th Century Limited, the Penn- 


sylvania Broadway Limited, and Baltimore 
& Ohio Capitol Limited, it provides daily 
Pullman service between New York and 
Los Angeles, and between Washington 
and Los Angeles without changing cars. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES . . « Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
», Springfield 2, Mass. 


Se 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Printer or Paper Merchant 


17" AMA 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


CLEVELAND 
AUDITORIUM 
APRIL 26- 30 





LOOK, NO PITS! Cherry pitter, made by Anderson-Barngrover Division, takes off stems, 
opens door in cherry, removes the pit, closes the door tightly on pitless fruit 


Lakeland, Fla., a licensee of Stebler 
Parker. Through a branch of the 
F'.M.C, Packing Equipment Division at 
Harlingen, Tex., the company also 
serves the Texas citrus industry. 

© Research Pays Off—Research and en- 
gineering are the core of Food Ma- 
chinery’s ambitious expansions. Each 
division has its own research and en- 
gineering department; superimposed on 
these are the central research depart- 
ment headed by Paul C. Wilbur, a 
vice-president, and the central engi- 
neering department, headed by James 
M. Hait, another vice-president. 

Paul Davies’ reliance on these men 
has paid dividends. For one graphic 
example, Hait engineered and devel- 
oped the “Water Buffalo”—the am- 
phibious tractor used by the Navy Jur- 
ing the war. At the citrus machinery 
plants in Lakeland, Fla., and River- 
side, Calif., and at the Anderson- 
Barngrover plant in San Jose, Food Ma- 
chinery built more than 11,000 of 
these pugnacious LVT’s. 

The engineering department also 
was responsible for the riding-type 
garden tractor that Food Machinery is 
introducing this month (picture, page 
88). While the tractor was in the de- 
velopment stage, though, Davies fore- 
saw the need of a dealer organization to 
handle it. He found this—and a line 
of walking tractors as well—in the Bolens 
Products Co., Port Washington, Wis. 
Food Machinery bought Bolens in 1946. 
e Captain and Team—Paul Davies 
stitched together the crazy-quilt that 
constitutes Food Machinery Corp.’s or- 
ee pattern. He spends about 
alf his time seeing that the stitches 


remain tight. Yet F.M.C. is far from a 
one-man organization. Davies captaiis 
a team that’s long on product quality 
and operational efficiency. His board 
of directors is weighted with manag: 
ment men. 

John D. Crummey, chairman, is a 
grandson of John Bean, the founder. 
He was active in the management from 
1901 to 1940, when he yielded thc 
presidency to Davies. Frank L. Burrell 
was head of Anderson-Barmmgrover Mfg 
Co.; though now retired, he is still a 
director. The A.-B. division is headed 
by a director and vice-president, Wil 
liam De Back. 

Other active management men on 

the board: Joseph B. Cary, executive 
vice-president; Howard C. Lisle, vicc 
president in charge of the Agricultural 
Division at Lansing; Benjamin C. Car- 
ter, vice-president and controller; Ogden 
S. Sells, vice-president in charge of the 
Packing Equipment Division at River- 
side, Calif. 
e Advantages—Including Davies, the 
management men, active and retired, 
outnumber the non-management men 
on the board of directors, 8 to 3. 

However unorthodox this distribution 
of board strength may appear, it has a 
dual advantage: 

‘(1) High policy decisions are made 
by people close to the firing line, and 
employees know this. 

(2) As operations men who will have 
to carry out decisions of the board, the 
directors aren’t likely to lay out any 
impossible tasks for themselves. 

Such a system of checks and balances 
—in Food Machinery’s case, at least— 
leaves little room for failures. 
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Young on the Mat? 


C. & O. stockholders’ war 
looms as annual meeting nears. 
Chief target: outlays to boost 
road's passenger trade. 


Few gadflies bother corporations as 
much as disgruntled stockholders. And 
of late that swarm has been buzzing 
again, 

In November, International ‘Tele- 
phone & ‘Telegraph had a spell of 
trouble (BW —Nov.22’47,p94) when 
Clendenin J. Ryan organized a com- 
mittee to oust I.T.&T.’s management. 

Last month, there was an American 

Tobacco Co. flareup (BW —Apr.3’48, 
p26), sparked by George Washington 
Hill, Jr., who seeks contro] of his late 
father’s empire. 
e New Target—This week it looked as 
though Robert R. Young, peppery chair- 
man of Alleghany Corp. and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., now might be No. | 
on the misery list. 

He started to move into that spot a 
few weeks ago when he drew fire from 
George Estin, Alleghany director. Estin 
holds 18,800 shares of that company’s 
preferred “A” stock. He spoke his dis- 
approval of the Young management, 
handed in his resignation for emphasis. 
Since then, he has been urging pre- 
ferred stockholders to set up commit- 
tees to protect their interest in the 
company. 
¢ Meeting Will Tell—But even bigger 
fireworks are looked for soon. C.&O.'s 
annual meeting will be staged in Rich- 
mond, Va., in 10 days. That’s where 
stockholders’ attacks are expected to 
come to a head. 
¢ Sharpest Sting—Principal dart-thrower 
probably will be industrial engineer 
George S. Jackson, New York City. 
Jackson considers he has quite a stake 
in C.&O, too. He now owns 550 shares 
of C.&O, common stock; until recently, 
he claims, his interest in the carrier was 
five times. bigger than Young’s direct 
holdings of common. 

Jackson’s charge: Young is trying to 
change Chessie from a freight carrier 
into either a combination freight-pas- 
senger line or a model passenger road. 
Jackson figures that the projected switch 
is hurting the road’s a’yility as a money- 
maker, 
¢ Freight or Passenger—As Jackson sees 
it, C.&O. is basically a coal carrier. He 
believes that Young’s elaborate and 
much-publicized passenger-service plans 
aren’t worth the cost. He checked all 
the data available, came up with this 
judgment: In 1947 alone (when pas- 
senger receipts plummeted 26%, or 
$4.2-million, below 1946) Young’s 
switch program cost C.&O. stockholders 
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Scoops the Industry 


| a star on 
the water cooler horizon is 
Sunroc Model NMIB, the low- 
price leader of the water cooler 
industry which lists at only 
$199.95, F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Sunroc Junior is a heavy fa- 
vorite for installation where 
demand is limited, and _ its 
capacity of five gallons per hour 
of properly chilled drinking 
water makes it suitable for in- 
stallation in smaller offices and 
establishments of all kinds. 


Styled in the modern Sunroc 
manner, Model NMIB is at 
home in any environment. Its 
application of an accepted re- 
frigeration principle is brand 
new to the water cooler field, 
with the result that it is econom- 
ical, dependable, trouble-free 
and amazingly quiet in opera- 
tion. Sunroc Junior is the 
industry’s top value; write for 
information about it today! 


Dept. BW-4, Sunroc Rerricer- 
ATION Company, Glen Riddle, Pa, 





**SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... a cool drink of water’ 
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the loss of many millions of dollars of 
their freight-haul profits. 

e Targets—Here are some of Jackson’s 
chief targets: 

¢ C.&O.’s expenditures in setting up 
its central reservation bureau, and the 
future costs of running it; 

e The cost of maintaining elaborate 
passenger ticket office facilities in such 
an off-line city as New York; 

e Its recent reacquisition, and extensive 
refurbishing, of the Greenbrier Hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs (this operation 
is said to have cost some $7-million); 

e Its part in financing the Federation 
of Railway Progress (the organization 
Young recently set up to battle the 
Assn. of American Railroads); 

e Outlays on advertising to give advice 
to other rai] systems—not to pull in 
more trafic for C.&O. 

e Unsatisfied—On these points and 
others he has been demanding explana- 
tions from C.&O. So far, he hasn’t been 
satisfied with the answers. He doesn’t 
agree, for example, with the road’s claim 
that “it is good business to sustain a 
deficit, even of several million dollars 
annually,” to provide passenger service 
“which gives essential support’’ to a 
$300-million freight business. 

@ Jackson claims: (1) that C.&O.’s pas- 
senger department is already losing 
much more than “several millions” an- 
nually—and its heavyweight program is 
still in its infancy; and (2) that it’s 
Young, not C.&O. freight shippers, who 
wants an elaborate passenger service. 

e More Questions—Jackson recently 
fired another long list of questions at 
C.&O. officials. Some of the points he 
probed: Alleghany Corp.’s purchase of 
a big block of New York Central stock 
—which it eventually sold to C.&O.; 
off-line use of the C.&O. business car 
assigned to Young (Jackson understands 
that the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor used it recently on a New York-Palm 
Beach trip); why the road’s public rela- 
tions office is in New York instead of 
Cleveland, whether other Young inter- 
ests use it; why C.&O. leases a costly 
suite at the Waldorf Astoria in the 
name of Robert R. Young. 

C.&O. president Robert J. Bowman 
says the road is going to skip this batch 
of questions—36 in all, 

e Support?—But this report hasn’t fazed 
Jackson. He is ready to take his ques- 
tions to the floor at the stockholders’ 
meeting. Bowman’s refusal to answer 
has- convinced him that he has found 
some chinks in the Young armor. 
Whether he’ll be a lone dissenter at the 
meeting is anybody's guess. But there 
are rumors that other stockholders feel 
the same way; that several C.&O. key 
men are weary of their rubber-stamp 
role; that various Alleghany associates 
are near the boiling point. 

e Figures—Some Wall Streeters think 
that Jackson has made.out a pretty good 


case—at least on one major point: th 


Young's insistence on _ streamlinin 
C.&O.’s passenger department is cos 
ing the road a lot in earnings. 1), 
stock market, too, appears to bear hi 
out. 

Early this week, for example, th 
Dow-Jones rail average had recover: 
as much as 48% of its recent bear ma 
ket loss; C.&O. common by then ha 
recouped 10% of its similar drop. 

An analysis of C.&O.’s recent annu: 
reports also turns up some interestin 
data. Back in 1932 the road converte 
as much as 23.8% of its total gro 
revenues into net income. By 1936 tha 
ratio had increased to over 32%; ii 
1941 almost 30¢ of each dollar of re\ 
enue showed up as net income. 

In 1942, however, the tide turne< 

The ratio dropped to roughly 18.3% in 
that year; to 15.1% in 1943; to 12.6‘ 
in 1944; to 8.1% in 1945, and t 
14.3% in 1946. It’s true that federa 
tax payments in those years were ex 
tremely heavy; in the 1941-1946 perio: 
they totaled $140.6-million. 
e Competitor’s Showing—C.&O.’s big 
gest competitor, however, the Norfol} 
& Western, paid out $154.5-million fo: 
federal taxes in the same period. And 
never once in those years did it convert 
less than 15.2% of its gross into net 
income. 

In 1947, too, 


N.&W. _ bettered 


C.&O.’s record considerably. Last yea 
only a bit more than 11% of all C.&O 
revenues turned up as net profits; 
the N.&W. showed a 21% ratio. 





BANKER TO INDUSTRIALIST 


Freeport Sulphur Co.’s executive commit 
tee will have a new chairman next week. He 
is Charles A. Wight, a director of the com 
pany, and vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Co., New York. Wight will resign his post 
at Bankers Trust to take over the job. A 
Yale man, Wight is also director of Grum 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., and Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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lsthe sky your limit, too% 


1 


Logs from dense forests or oil pipelines for Arabia. 
Those are jobs for Pointer-Williamette’s Skyhook; 
the truck that travels over rivers and canyons on an 
aerial highway of cables. Built of automotive parts, 
the Skyhook scoots along the wires delivering bulky 
supplies to inaccessible spots. You can’t use a Skyhook 
in your business? ... 


Maybe you can use some of the imaginative en- 
gineering that goes into developments like the Sky- 
hook. Morse Engineers looked into Skyhook’s prob- 
lem. Now Morse Pullmore Clutches and ‘positive, 
fast-acting Morse Roller Chains and Sprockets trans- 
mit power 70 feet in the air! “Sure, the sky’s the 
limit in some businesses; you say, “but... 





“We're in the highly competitive metal-working 
field. We work on volume. Our unit profit figures 
in fractions:’ Good! You’re the ones Morse Chain 
can help most. Wherever there is industry, Morse 
has cut power transmission losses with efficient 
Roller Chains and Sprockets; speeded-up machines 
and production lines. Want more proof ? 


¢ 





4 / Pulimore Clutcher 


Then, call or write Department 144, Morse Chain 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. Morse Engineers stand 
ready to help improve your production facilities, 
increase the value of your products, and safeguard 
your machines. You'll discover how Morse Roller 
and Silent Chain, Sprockets, Clutches and Couplings 
can better be adapted to your needs. 


Fe te ee 


gi MORSE 


MECHANICAL [a rrooucr oF 
. | POWER TRANSMISSION I~ 


PRODUCTS 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY e 


BORG- WARNER 


DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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SHOOTING AIR 


TORNADO 


1% HP. 
Portable Electric Blower 





cleans safely interior of motors and other 
intricate machinery with a powerful 
320 m.p.h. air stream of pure, dry concen- 
trated air from any electric outlet. 
most powerful portable blower available. 
Acts instantly to sweep away all impuri- 
ties and foreign matter—remove dirt, lint 
and fuzz from motors, bearings, gears, 
shafting and all moving equipment. Keeps 
mechanisms smooth—runnine-—free from 
friction and heat. 
Extra Feature. Simple suction attach- 
ments convert Blower into a handy, por- 
table vacuum cleaner swung from 
shoulder. 

Also available in 1/3, 3/5 and 1 H.P. 


Write for Literature 
or Free Demonstration 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 


5120 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

















It’s sensational! Smort Crosley station wogon 
seats 4 or carries /, ton load; yet costs $600 to 
$700 less than any other station wagon and oper- 
ates for about half as much. For instance: 

Rex H. Harmon, 2505 Alabama Ave., SE, Wash- 
ington, D. C., reports he drove his Crosley Car 
3300 miles; averaged 35 miles per gallon of 
gasoline. Cost, $32.50. 


“€ SEDAN: Seats 4 in 


comfort, with ample 
luggage space. 









PICKUP: Cuts > 


service, delivery costs. 
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Revolutionary 4-cylinder engine 


=£RTSLET= 


FINE cau 





PANEL DELIVERY: 
* Full '/,-ton capacity. 





For beautiful full color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 


tnc., 2532-BL Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, 
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CO ARM BSA S ON O22 F Mm 


YIELDS ON BONDS move inversely with prices. Lower yields mean higher prices. This 
chart of yields (on an inverted scale) shows bonds have turned up 


Municipal Bonds Pick Up 


If their prices maintain an upward trend for long, it’s almost 
certain that money rates on corporate borrowings will get cheaper. 
Whether it continues depends on armaments, taxes, scarcity. 


Here’s another omen for the cor- 

porate finance officer (especially if he 
is contemplating a trip to the money 
market): 
e Doing Better—Municipal bonds are 
doing a little better—enough to give 
dealers in these securities heart. (Re- 
member, they have had precious little 
to shout about for a good while). 

Bond men agree that municipal 
bonds don’t necessarily make money 
rates. Yet if prices of municipals main- 
tain an upward trend for any length of 
time, it’s probable money rates on cor- 
porate borrowings will get cheaper too. 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 150.3 145.9 136.4 143.8 
Railroad. 45.5 44.2 41.3 42.2 
Utility.. 68.7 68.3 65.6 75.8 
Bonds 
Industrial 119.54119.3 118.8 123.5 
Railroad. 105.7 104.1 103.4 113.5 
Utility .. 114.1 113.1 114.2 112.4 
zi + Revised. 
Data; Standard & Poor's Corp. 











e The War Scare—Basically, municipal: 
are responding to the same stimulus that 
has put stock prices up. It’s the wai 
scare. And here are the advantages 
Wall Street cites for municipals: 

Fiscal policy. ‘There is a prevailing 
belief that the federal government wil! 
have to go into deficit fnancing. If so 
the Treasury will try to keep mone; 
rates easy. 

Tax exemption. This feature ma\ 
gain in importance if the trend toward 
lower personal income taxes is reversed 
always likely during a period of arma 
ment spending. 

Scarcity. With the federal govern 

ment competing for goods and for man 
power (both in uniform and in wa! 
plants), municipalities would be forced 
to cut spending. This would: (1) cut 
the volume of new issues; and (2) in 
crease the amount of revenue to servicc 
those outstanding. 
e Wishful Thinking? —Some observers 
see a bit of wishful thinking in this 
optimistic analysis; they doubt that al! 
or most of these factors will develop 
as soon as bond dealers think, or pu!! 
as much weight. But you can’t chang¢ 
a bull’s mind, once he makes it up. 
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Box Score of Stock Market’s “War Rally” 


Stock market traders and invest- You can’t tell now whether this 
ors are convinced that European aid —_ upsweep will eventually prove to be 
and rearmament mean no deflation _just a sharp secondary rally in a bear 
ahead. They are willing to back market. But even those Wall 
up their belief with plenty of cash. Streeters who are still basically bear- 
As a result, stock prices continued _ ish will admit this much: So far, the 
to climb this week. And the buying rally is impressive. To judge for 
interest was broad enough to hold yourself, take a look at this, the tab- 
Big Board trading totals above a_ ulation of Standard & Poor’s in- 
million shares a day. dexes of stock groups’ prices, 

Mar. 17, Mar. 31, Percent -—1947-48 Range 
Stock Group 1948 1948 Gain High Low 
123.5 21.1% 131.8 99 
172.9 18.3 236.6 138, 
#128.5 17.2 126.9. 9. 
Lead and zinc...... Séeereve ee rerererecs ; 113.9 16.2 114.4 96. 
Metal fabricating Seg ae Wace 616 s 121.5 15.5 141.4 104 


Mining and smelting. .....ce-0-ssee+-0:: 5 83. 15.5 98. 72. 
aONIG WOWUEBOEE. 5. o.cccecs ucesecosese ‘ 286. 15.3 345.3 248. 
Textiles and apparel..... e s 229. 15.1 236. 190. 
Shipbuilding........ cséuse ewes ‘ *187. 13.6 187. 134. 
Railroad equipment... .....cccscecscee--: 5 110. 13.2 127. 97. 


Auto parts and accessories......... eevee : 122. 12.3 136. 
270. 12.0 311. 


148. £4.35 159, 
Machinery... .sceddversccccecsors ° 118. 11.0 123. 
Tires and rubber goods........+ : 180 10.9 237. 


10.7 
10.7 
10.6 
10.5 
10.2 


Electrical equipment. .....0....... one's vu , 95. 
DOCS os is i cdoecewese ose 

Consumer goods stocks... .ceesssesessers 

Air CeANSNOlt. 65 ccccseccccccccecccsons 

Printing and publishing. ..............0. 


Capital goods stocks 
Meat packing....... VREES PERS Soe Sin Ke 
BE os owas cnc se-tinseeeee+ ene sepecepe se 


DN og con vitssotaetakeneenens aa 
Department stores......-..ee+8-- eeoere- 
Agricultural machinery 

Dairy products 

Mail-order and general chains......... ey 


Railroad stock index....... ersececce eeee 
Industrial stock index......... 

Aircraft manufacturing....... phon csandss 
Automobile..... eHreKea wie Coesveses 


Household furnishings. .... 

Utility holding companies 

CRN os ics ve kr seeders cs 9° ep phen. 
Ma GEE TUS 5 sa Sc 5 60 2 ha CR ROCHON 8 
Composite stock index........ (os Gun ees 


Office and business equipment,,.......... 
Drugs and cosmetics............+ Crviade 
5¢, 10¢, $1 stores 


Containers 

Food chains 

Shipping 

Soft drinks and confectionery 
Soaps and vegetable oils 


Utility operating companies 

Telegraph and telephone 

Tobacco products 

Gold mining (U: 8.)ocii.ccccdee cece ceess 


Finance companies 


* New 1947-48 high. 





your 
company's 
credit 





load 


Many large manuiacturers, 
serving a record number of 
distributors, are turning to 
Douglas-Guardian to reduce 
the peak credit loads their 
companies are carrying. 

Here's how we can help: 
We arrange with your dis- 
tributor, through his local 
bank, for a bank loan secured 
by his unsold inventory with- 
out moving it off his premises. 

Result? Your customers 
can pay for your shipments 
promptly —keep ample stock 
on hand. Your company is 
relieved of credit risks and 
enabled to do business on a 
“cash account” basis. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


Please send me booklet “Profits on Your 
Premises” which tells how distributors can 
borrow on inventory. 


Cc 








ad 7 





Address__ 
Nome and Title. 





BW-4-10-48 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


GIVING COMPLETE DETAILS 






















Where Was Your Watchman 





2 o'clock 


this morning 
2? 


& @ 
ee 

That’s easy — if you use the @ 
CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK system.!It 
not only gives you the exact @ 
answer in permanent form, but its 
vital additional protection finally 
costs you nothing 
— because the 


CHICAG RS 


WATCHCLO 


CHICAGO v WATCHCLOCK 


Corporation 





Division Gre 


WABASH 


at Lakes Plating Co. 


1524 «SS. AVE., CHICAGO 5 





Just as surely! 


There is no question about the result of 
installing Hancock 1500# and 2500# 
WELDVALVES. They will last longer 
than the boilers and the lines. The yearly 
cost of perfect service is lower than that 
of the cheapest valve. For the seats and 
discs defy time, wear and the toughest 
working conditions. The WELDVALVE 
saves weight and space. Two body sizes 
take care of all pipe sizes up to 2”. Send 


for a circular describing the valves. 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 













PICKETING DIDN'T PAY OFF for cable workers, whose ‘unions had to give up 





Cable Strike Ends in Defeat 


Technological developments enable management to win 
one of most decisive labor victories in a decade. T-H law also 
helped balk union efforts to make strike effective. 


Rarely in the past decade—since pas- 

sage of the Wagner act—has a strike 
ended in clearcut victory or defeat. 
Compromise has been the usual form 
of settlement. 
e No Doubt—But this week the New 
York overseas cable strike ended on 
terms that favor strictly one side—man- 
agement. 

Three months ago C.1.0.’s American 
Communications Assn. struck against 
three international cable companies. An 
independent All America Cables Em- 
ployees Assn. collaborated with a strike 
against a fourth. The unions wanted 
a 30% wage increase and other con- 
tract benefits. Last week the two groups 
grimly voted to call off the strike. They 
admitted that “striking workers have 
lost this round.” 

e The Terms—The extent of their set- 
back showed up clearly in the terms 
they accepted: 

No contract, no pay hike for 2,200 
employees of three of the companies— 
Commercial Cable, Mackay Radio, and 
All America Cables & Radio (all Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph sub- 
sidiaries). 

A contract, but no pay hike for 350 
employees of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.’s cable department. A.C.A. 


won one concession from Western Un 
ion: The company agreed to change its 
method of figuring pensions. 

In all, more than 2,500 workers left 
their jobs in the joint walkout. The; 
had counted on crippled communica 
tions forcing a cave-in by employers. 

But there was no appreciable cut in 
cable operations. The unions had 
missed an important fact: Recent tech 
nological developments have changed 
manpower needs. Just how much had 
not been clear before, because union 
contracts barred major reductions in 
work forces under a variety of “protec 
tive” clauses. 

When the cable workers struck Jan 
2 the efficiency of the automatic and 
semiautomatic equipment surprised even 
the companies. Small groups of supe: 
visory employees and nonstrikers wer 
able to keep lines open and operating 

When operations weren't affected 
management had the upper hand. !t 
sought a showdown with A.C.A. unde 
the Taft-Hartley law. The steps: 

Companies asked the National Labor 
Relations Board to poll workers on thei 


desire to have A.C.A. as bargaining f 


agent. NLRB dismissed the petition 
Feb. 5 because A.C.A. isn’t a qualified 
union—its officers haven’t signed non 
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Communist affidavits. Companies con- 
tended that this freed them from 
any obligation to bargain with A.C.A. 

The union then sought to bypass 
NLRB. It went directly to Federal 
Court to ask for an injunction against 
management, alleging that refusal to 
bargain with the union was an unfair 
labor practice, A.C.A. also sued for 
$]-million damages, alleging a breach of 
the T-H law by employers. 

Companies also went to court in in- 
junction proceedings; they got a court 
order to bar Western Union landlines 
employees from refusing to relay mes- 
sages from overseas. ‘The companies con- 
tended that the workers’ “hot traffic” 
rule constituted an illegal secondary 
boycott under the T-H law. 

But legal maneuvers had less to do 

with final settlement than did the con- 
tinued operations. Nevertheless, they 
served to remind A.C.A. that noncom- 
pliance can prove costly. 
e Personnel Cuts—Commercial Cable, 
Mackay Radio, and All America Cables 
& Radio announced after the strike that 
they intend to end “overstaffing”. A 
20% to 25% personnel cut is likely. 
The companies also set up a system of 
“preferential seniority for layoff pur- 
poses,” favoring employees who either 
didn’t strike or who returned to work 
during the strike. The A.C.A. protested 
against “mass layoffs” and demanded 
guarantees against “discrimination or 
penalties” against strikers. 


But currently, there’s very little the 
A.C.A. can do but protest. Until it 
complies with the T-H law, it can’t 
take the initiative through unfair labor 


practice charges filed with NLRB. 


VIDEO BATTLELINES 


Radio men breathed a sigh of relief 
when James C. Petrillo signed a musi- 
cians’ contract recently. But this didn’t 
end the labor problems of the television 
section of the industry; as predicted long 
ago (BW—Mar.3’45,p102), video now 
faces some major jurisdictional wars. 
This week the battlelines were forming. 

For example: Philadelphia station 
WCAU-TV arranged for the first tele- 
cast of a complete opera at Philadel- 
phia’s Academy of Music. 

A.F.L.’s_ International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees already has 
a tight rip on theater and movie back- 
stage jobs. It has been eager to extend 
its hold to video. The union therefore 
served an ultimatum to WCAU-TV: 
A.F.L. technicians and cameramen 
would have to be used, or stagehands 


| wouldn’t permit the show to go on. 


The station’s technicians are mem- 
bers of C.I.0.’s American Communica- 
tions Assn. If bypassed, the station’s 
contract would be violated—probably 
knocking the station off the air. Result: 
The telecast was canceled. 
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CARIBBEAN LINE 
TRADE ROUTE 








LYKES Caribbean Line vessels are a familiar 


sight to Havana Harbor and historic Morro Castle 


in Caribbean Commerce 


American Flag Trade Routes 
CARIBBEAN LINE —Reeu- 


lar service from Houston, Gal- 
veston, Beaumont and Lake 
Charles to Havana, Cienfue- 
gos, Nuevitas (Pastelillo) and 
Santiago, Cuba; Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic; San 
Juan, Mayaguez and Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. Regular service 
from Houston and Galveston 
to Cristobal, Canal Zone; 
Cartagena and Barranquilla, 
Colombia; Curacao; Aruba; 
Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, La 
Guaira and Guanta, Venezuela. 
U. K. LINE— From Tampa, 
New Orleans and West Gulf 
ports. 

CONTINENT LINE (£u- 
rope and Scandinavia) — From 
Tampa, New Orleans and U.S. 
West Gulf ports. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
—From U. S. Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports. 

AFRICA LINE—From U. s. 
Gulf ports. 

ORIENT LINE —From U. Ss. 
Gulf ports. 


For more than half a century the name Lykes 
has been associated with the flow of export-import 
commerce between United States Gulf ports and 
the island and mainland countries of the Carib- 
bean. Today’s Caribbean Line is the result of 
steady growth and progress in serving the chang- 
ing needs of trade. It is typical of the six major 
world trade routes over which Lykes fast, modern, 
C-type cargo vessels are regularly scheduled. 

For exports and imports of mid-Continent and 
Southern States, the great productive area of mid- 
America, the U. S. Gulf is the natural gateway to 
the Caribbean and all other world markets. Specify 
VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES for advantageous 
economical routing—and for dependable, expe- 
rienced ocean transportation. 

Every Lykes vessel flies the American flag; each 
is a part of your Merchant Marine—your country’s 
lifeline of world trade and security. 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


Write for the folder, ‘‘Lykes Lines and Guilt Ports.’’ Address 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. C, New Orleans, La, 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., inc. 

Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Baltimore, Beaumont, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 

OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
















‘are reinforced 
with 


KEYSTONE 





















The 2-Way Step and Straight Lad- 
der, is.one outstanding example of 
Heider ladder construction. Every 
step and rung is reinforced with a 
14” galvanized steel rod made from 
Keystone Wire . . . greatly increasing 
the strength under load and giving 
a wide margin of safety. 












An important reason why the Heider 
people achieve and maintain leader- 
ship in their field is the extra care 
with which they select materials. 








Keystone cold-heading wire is the 
choice of this manufacturer because 
of its cold upsetting and threading 
qualities. Controlled manufacturing 
practices . . . plus rigid mill tests 
and inspections . . . give Keystone 
Wire the internal soundness, uni- 
formity of chemical composition and 
freedom from injurious surface de- 
fects necessary for precision manu- 
facturing techniques. 


We are indeed proud that Keystone 
Cold - heading Wire is a recognized 
1] Be factor in the structural soundness of 
. = cs Heider ladders. 





































* Heider Manufacturing Co. 
Carroll, Iowa 






\4" galvanized steel rod made of Key- 
stone Wire reinforces every rung and 
step. 
































MUSIC SPRING WIRE 








SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
fer all industrial purposes 





% 














KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


















Fitful Wage Talk; 


The coal shutdown hj; 
taken the steam out of U.A.\v. 
and U.E. wage drives. Big Stee! 
may set national pattern. 


Wage talks began this week in 
sprawling steel industry—where 
amount labor will get as a third-ro. 
pay hike may be set this month. 

e Big Steel Talks—Discussions are n \ 
being held by C.1.0.’s United St 
workers and the United States St « 
Corp. In all, 600 steel companies hay 
had wage reopening notices from tix 
union, but the terms will be decided 
in Big Steel talks. 

The union made no flat dollars-and 
cents demand in letters to caiiawers 0 f 
a large part of its 87 5, 000 membership 
It asked only for a “substantial’’ raise 
to make up what it calls a $13 week) 
less in real earnings; this leaves consid 
erable leeway for bargaining. 

Present steel industry contracts run 
until May, 1949. The union can’t call 
a strike without violating its pacts. 

e Soft Pedal—Meanwhile, there are 
no signs of hard-boiled contract talks 
in the automotive and electrical manu 
facturing industries. Negotiations hav« 
been under way for a month; but dis 
cussions still are in preliminary stages 

The reason generally given for th 
bargaining bog-down: The soft-coal strike 
has cut industry’s coal reserves (pag: 
25); it has taken the urgency out of 
contract talks in industries that might 
have to close production lines anywa\ 
e Discussions in Detroit-The United 
Auto Workers (C.1I.0.) has been nego 
tiating off and on with General Motors 
and Chrysler (BW—Mar.20’48,p113). 
So far, the union hasn’t got down to 
brass tacks. 

Is this a sign of a weakened position 
for U.A.W. in 1948 bargaining? 

Detroit labor observers don’t yet in 
terpret the slow-moving negotiations 
that way. They point out that U.A.W 
quietly levied a $1 strike fund assess- 
ment on members Apr. 1. The object 
was to add $1-million to a fund which 
now amounts to slightly more than $| 
million. U.A.W. members were told the 
levy is “for emergencies in support of 
wage and contract negotiations.” 

e Other Issues—Two developments this 
week also held attention in Detroit as 
side issues in contract bargaining: 


PENSION PETITIONS were signed by mox¢ 
than half of Buick’s 15,000 U.A.W. 
members; they call on the union to 
press for a pension plan at General 
Motors, even at the cost of pay raises 


PATTERN SETTLEMENTS were criticized 
by the big Ford Motor Co. Local 600 
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NEW WAGE DEMANDS 


Contract talks in steel, auto, 
and electrical manufacturing 
took most of management’s at- 
tention this week. But de- 
mands were coming up in 
other industries, too: 

Aluminum—C.I.O.’s United 
Steelworkers has asked the 
Aluminum Co. of America 
for “substantial” raises for 
production ‘workers in eight 
plants. Talks start this month. 

Rubber—The United Rub- 
ber Workers (C.1.0.) wants a 
30¢ third-round increase. Part 
of it would be set aside for 
pensions, and a health and wel- 
fare fund. Talks will begin 
with Goodyear, Goodrich, and 
U.S. Rubber shortly after Apr. 
19. The wage issue also is ex- 
pected to come up in uniform 
contract discussions between 
Firestone and the U.R.W., 
opening Apr. 15. 

Farm equipment —C.1.0.’s 
Farm Equipment Workers be- 
gan contract talks with Interna- 
tional Harvester this week. The 
union made no specific wage 
demand, but asked that Har- 
vester make up a 17% loss in 
buying power for 40,000 em- 
ployees in 13 plants. F. E. also 
wants the company to set up a 
health and accident insurance 
fund, streamline present griev- 
ance procedures. 

Shipbuilding—C.1.0.’s | Ma- 
rine & Shipbuilding Workers 
wants “substantial” pay boosts, 
plus a health and welfare fund, 
severance pay, and other fringe 
benefits. Its contracts with 
shipyards run out, generally, on 
June 23; union-management 
talks will start in May. Last 
year, a contract dispute led to a 
prolonged shipyard strike (BW 
—Sep.6'47,p90). 

Communications—Long-lines 
employees of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph have voted 
to demand 30¢ hourly raises, 
work-week reduction from 40 
to 35 hours. The present con- 
tract expires in May. 
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In the inner sanctums of American business where vital decisions are 
made you will find Hammermill Cockletone Bond today. More and more 
executives are choosing this handsome new paper because it has the 
quality, the unmistakable “heavier feel,” the crisp crackle and snap 
that say, “This is a message of importance.” 


Examine for yourself this fine new accomplishment of 
modern papermaking... then consider appointing it your 
business representative. Send the coupon for samples. 


LOOK FOR THE Cockletone WATERMARK 








of U.A.W.; this is the first time a 
major union group has opposed the 
practice of settling a whole industry’s 
wage demand at one basic figure. The 
60,000-member local argues that pat- 
tern settlements have dealt a death 
blow to an old union strategy: pit- 
ting one employer against another. 
Many management men oppose pat- 
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SEND THIS COUPON NOW ,..for Cockletone Bond port- 
folio showing specimen letterheads and sample book of 
Cockletone Bond in all weights for letterhead use. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—Cockletone Bond portfolio and sample book. 


Name 





Position 





Please be SURE to write on, or attach to your business letterhead. 











TO TRESPASSING! 


A sturdy Anchor Chain Link Fence gives 
you day and night protection against tres- 
passers, snoopers, agitators and trouble- 
makers of every kind. Makes your outdoor 
space safe for storing materials and supplies. 
Efficiently controls traffic in and out of your 
plant. Write today for our illustrated cata- 
log, describing exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors which hold fence erect and 
in line. Address: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc.; 
6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


A nchor Fence 


Nationwide Sales and Erecting Service 








NATIONAL 
OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
EXPOSITION 


29th Interiational Conference 
KIEL AUDITORIUM 


St. Louis, Missouri 


May 23, 24, 25, 26, 1948 


Exhibit Area 
100,000 square feet 


The nation’s greatest display of 
office machines, equipment, fur- 
niture, supplies, and literature. 
Write 
A. C. Spangler, Exhibit Manager 
National Office Management Association 
12 East Chelten Ave. 
Philadelphia 44 
Penna. 

















tern settlements, too; their complaint 
is against the unions’ sciting the pat- 
tern in talks with big employers, then 
forcing it on smaller firms. 

Electrical Workers—The United Elec- 

trical, Radio & Machine Workers 

(C.1.0.) has been talking contract terms 

with major employers—General Electric, 

Westinghouse, and General Motors. 


-But, again, there lias been no indica- 


tion that negotiators are settling down 
to serious business. 

First G. E. and then Westinghouse 
told the union that third-round wage 
increases would be inflationary, hence 
couldn’t be justified. Westinghouse 
this week sent letters to employees. It 
pointed out that the “cost of many con- 
sumer items has leveled off or dropped”; 
that “what we have all hoped for—an 
end of inflation—seems within sight.” 

U.E. did not retreat from its de- 






mands for a raise to offset rising living 
costs; neither did it answer manage 
ment with new pressures. U.E., up “te 
its neck in personal and left-wins 
problems (BW—Mar.27’48,p104), isn’t 
ready for another idencidlines n fight—yet 
e Interim Settlements—There have been 
a few—but very few—interim settlement: 
this year in the automotive and electri 
cal manufacturing industries. U.A.W. 
has signed agreements with several 
smaller companies in the 5¢-8¢ rang¢ 
of hourly increases; all are subject to 
reopening after a pattern is set. U. FE. 
also has made some “down payment”’ 
agreements, mostly at boosts of 7¢ and 
8¢ hourly (with July 1 reopenings). 
But the interim agreements aren’t as 
easy to get as unions found them in 
other years; smaller companies -are mak- 
ing concessions only after tough bar 
gaining. 





LONGSHOREMEN await job call at San Francisco hiring hall 


Hiring Halls: Job-Control Issue 


T-H ban on closed shop brings fight over hiring-hall 
controls. Dock and maritime workers threaten shipping tieup. 


The Taft-Hartley ban on closed-shop 
contracts is one of the hottest issues be- 
tween management and labor today, It 
has been—and is still being—fought out 
in a legal tug-of-war. Specifically, unions 
want to keep their tight closed-shop 
controls over jobs; management wants 
to tailor hiring practices to fit the new 
law—which bars job discrimination be- 
cause of membership, or nonmember- 
ship, in a union. 

In some branches of industry, unions 
and employers have worked out com- 
promises. Elsewhere, the chasm _be- 
tween the points of view has been wid- 
ening. A dispute over the future of 
water-front~ hiring halls—key to union 
control of employment—has raised a se- 


rious threat of a mid-June shipping tieup. 
e Cooperation, With a “But’—Re- 
cently, <p Waterfront Employers Assn. 
of the Pacific Coast: took a stand on 
the hiring-hall issue in a letter to its 
dock union—Harry Bridges’ Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union (C.I.0.). The employ- 
ers told I.L.W.U. that they were 
willing to continue using hiring halls to 
employ longshoremen. But, they added, 
some changes would have to be made 
to meet requirements of the T-H law. 

The association said it is willing to 
write into 1948-49 contracts (due June 
15) provisions which would: 7 require 
that longshoremen be employed only 
through Firing halls; (2) give first call 
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N modern surgery no seemingly insignificant detail is over- 
looked or disregarded. This is one reason why surgery today 


is so successful and the percentage of recovery so high. 


Surgical instruments, for example, must be made of the finest 
steel—steel that meets the most exacting requirements in 
strength, flexibility, uniformity, and ability to take and hold 
the keenest of cutting edges. Only special, precisely processed 


steel will do. 


That’s why many leading surgical instrument manufacturers 
turn repeatedly to our Athenia Steel Division—because here 
at Athenia are men who long ago acquired special skills 
in the fine steel mills of Sweden... men, who with their 
descendants and fellow workers, now take pride 

in producing steel of a quality unsurpassed 


anywhere else in the world. 


' The painstaking care that goes into such 
steel typifies the uncompromising manufactur- 
ing policy long practised by the makers of fine 

surgical instruments. For it is their responsibility, 

which we constantly share, to put only perfect, com- 
pletely reliable instruments into the hands of America’s 
surgeons, the most advanced, most skillful on earth. 





ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton,N. J... . . Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD, Niles, Mich. . . Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Jersey City, N. J., Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass. . . Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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and you'll find FORGINGS... 


... very often Kropp Forgings. Machine tools take a ter- 
rific beating, at high speeds under exceptional stress and 
re strain. Only forgings can give the strength to insure con- 
tinuous operation. 
The toughness and durability of Kropp Forgings, with 
maximum resistance to tensional and torsional stresses, 
have provided manufacturers of automotive, aviation and 
farm equipment, as well as builders of machinery of every 
type, with parts that assure trouble-free operation. 
Call your nearest Kropp representative or write us for 
details and quotation. 
KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
World's Largest Job Forging Shop 
5301 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 
Engineering Sales and Service Offices in all Industrial Centers 
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Business Week is read by men who make buy- 
@ iag decisions ...management-men. That is why 

be ele usiness Week achieves maxi- 
mum effective @Usiiiay mpanies whose 
products and services are sold to business and 






industry. 



























in hiring halls to registered longsh: 
men; (3) assure equitable distribut 
of work among registered longsh« . 
men, by sending them in rotation ‘) 
job openings; (4) protect the union a 
its members against discrimination 

cause of union membership; and 

provide that the union and employ | 
together shall decide whether the nu 
ber of longshoremen on each regis‘ , 
tion list should be enlarged or cut dow \ 

These provisions are in the assoc 
tion’s present contracts with I.L.W.| 
e¢ The “Buts”—Contract changes th 
the association says must be made 
conform with T-H would (1) dele: 
employment preference for union mei, 
bers; (2) discontinue letting the univ: 
name the dispatcher—the hiring hal 
officer who has the say-so about refi 
ring men to jobs; and (3) end a ru 
that permits the union to deny reg: 
tration to any longshoreman who ap 
plies for work. 

These provisions, say the association, 
are illegal under T-H. They make it 
possible for the union to register onl 
I.L.W.U. members at hiring halls, and 
to refer only union members to job: 

I.L.W.U. labeled the proposal a 
‘shipowners’ plot to kill the hiring hall, 
and return to the shape-up.” ‘Th 
shape-up is a hiring policy whereby thx 
employer’s gang-boss picks his meu 
from any workers who await jobs at a 
specified hiring site. 
¢ Others Share Problem—The hiring 
hall problem isn’t limited to th« 
I.L.W.U. On the East Coast, the Na 
tional Maritime Union (C.I.O.) and thi 
Wholesale & Warehouse Workers Un 
ion (C.I.O.) also maintain hiring halls 
Recently the N.M.U. warned it would 
not agree to ink out the hiring hall 
clause in contracts due June 15. 

That warning could have serious im 

plications. 
© ERP Bottleneck?—N.M.U.’s _ presi 
dent, Joseph Curran, is trying to swing 
his union firmly to the right. He is op 
posed by a strong pro-Bridges leftist 
faction. With the Teftists in the saddle, 
the hiring-hall issue could become a 
rallying cause for a two-coast strike in 
mid-June—if leftist strategy then should 
call for snarling European Recovery Pro 
gram aid for anti-Communists. Cur 
ran’s success may determine just how 
far N.M.U. will go in insisting on its 
hiring-hall clause. Curran is a_ tough 
negotiator, but he would be more in 
clined than Bridges to work out a com 
promise on the issue. 
e Compromise Patterns—Recent agrec- 
ments have eluded the T-H ban with- 
out changing union job rights. The 
loopholes are contract provisions that 
employment will be governed by: 

Competency. The A.F.L.’s Intern: 
tional Typographical Union has 
adopted a formula patterned after that 
used recently to iron out a New York 
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job-shop dispute over union security 
(BW—Mar.27'48,p100). It provides that 
a job applicant must establish his com- 
petency through tests—or procedures— 
set jointly by union and management. 
Easiest evidence of competency will, of 
course, be possession of a union card. 

Indu ide seniority. The Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific (A.F.L.) and West 
Coast shipowners, and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (A.F.L.) and the Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Assn. of Chicago, worked out a 
policy which gives preference in hiring 
to long-term employees, not in a par- 
ticular plant but in an industry as a 
whole. The theory: Senior employees 
almost always will be union members. 
¢ The Sailors’ Plan—Here’s how Harry 
Lundeberg, president of the $.U.P., and 
shipowners agreed to handle hiring: 
Preference will be given to “applicants 
who have previously been employed on 
vessels of one or more of the companies 
signatory to this agreement.” Since for- 
mer pacts had included a closed-shop 
clause, this gives a hiring priority to 
union members. 

If enough seamen with seniority 
aren't available, graduates of the An- 
drew Furuseth Training School, con- 
trolled by the union, will get preference. 

Before negotiating, Lundeberg took 
up this solution with Sen. ‘Taft who ap- 
proved it (BW—Oct.18’47,p100). 
eThe Chicago Plan—I.B.E.W. and 
Chicago contractors worked out a simi- 
lar plan. Job preference will go to those 
who for six months or more before May 
1, 1948, had been employed by com- 
panies under I.B.E.W. contract—hence 
to union members, 


Stolen Thunder 


C..O.’s right wing beats 
the leftists at their own game in 
Michigan by actively espousing 
various consumer causes. 


In Michigan, fights between labor’s 
left and right wings are for keeps. To 
hold their own, the anti-Communists 
have had to do more than call the Com- 
munists names. In the Bay State as else- 
where, the Communists have long cried 
their sympathy for consumer causes— 
for better housing, for instance, and 
against the high cost of living. So labor’s 
right wing has had to show that it is 
even more willing than the Reds to 
fight for the workers’ interests. 
¢ Two Drives—The way this works out 
in practice is shown by two current 
programs of the Michigan C.I.0. Coun- 
cil—as_ staunchly anti-Communist as 
Walter Reuther, its most influential 
member. The council is fighting hard 
against proposals to boost telephone 
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Household gloves that last longer... because 


they resist cleansers, polishes, greases and solvents 











Neoprene gloves can lead a rough 
life and live through it. That’s why 
neoprene industrial and canvas-coat- 
ed work gloves are the standard of 
excellence in their field. And on the 
housewife’s hands, where they’re con- 
stantly exposed to rubber destroyers, 
neoprene gloves will give longer service 
than ordinary gloves. 


An isolated example? No—the 16- 
year history of neoprene is studded 
with similar cases where neoprene 
does the job better than any other 
rubber, natural or synthetic. It’s easy 
to understand why, if you know about 
neoprene. 


A manufactured rubber, neoprene 
was specifically developed by Du Pont 
to overcome the shortcomings of na- 
tural rubber. It is not just another 
synthetic developed as a rubber sub- 
stitute. Neoprene is a basic material 
that is compounded to make products 
with special properties not displayed 


by any other elastic material. And 
these properties can be tailored to fit 
the demands of specific services. 


So ask your rubber manufacturer 
about neoprene. He will tell you the 
advantages of neoprene products. 


8 * 2 
FREE! The Neoprene Notebook. Interesting 
stories . . . new, unusual applications of neo- 
prene. Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division X-4, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


NEOPRENE 


The rubber made by Du Pont 


OU PONT 


TTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Monday nights—8 p. m., EST, NBC 
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3 WAYS 


TO REDUCE 
LABOR COSTS 


Analyze each job to discover the 
exact skills required—and choose men 
whose natural abilities match the re- 


quirements 


Set up an effective training plan that 
helps increase the productivity of 
each employee on your payroll 


Uncover and eliminate conditions 
that cause discontent—and install 
tested methods to build production 
incentive 





This new book shows you how to put this 
money-saving plan into effective operation 
—NOW 














Just Published! 





Here is the information you need to 
set up and operate a personnel policy 
that Retees you maximum production 
returns for every dollar you place in 
payroll envelopes. This thorough book 
outlines tested principles and procedures 
to guide you step-by-step to peak produc- 


tion efficiency. TEST IT 10 DAYS 
FREE, 





by €. E. Ghiselli and C. W. Brown 
Industrial Consultants 
475 pages, 115 tables, $4.50 

This book shows you how to attack your 
production problems at the source—how 
to analyze each job, how to measure the 
abilities of your workers, how to evalu- 
ate aptitude tests, how to discover pro- 
duction-hampering conditions . . . noise, 
illumination, monotony, low employee 
morale ... and hundreds more scientific 
principles and techniques to help you 
set up a cost-cutting personel policy. 


A few money-saving highlights 


—Provides comparative analysis of training 


methods 
—Explains use of intelligence tests in de- 


creasing employee turnover 

—Shows how progressive firms use psycho- 
logical orinciples successfully in their 
personnel management. 


10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 

330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 

Send me Ghiselli and Brown's PERSONNEL 
AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY for ten 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
will remit $4.50, plus a few cents postage, 
or return book postpaid. 


Position .....0..c.seseeeseenss BW-4-10-48 
($4.95 im Canada; write McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond St, E., Toronto 1) 

















rates, is campaigning throughout the 
state to eliminate the 3% food sales tax. 

Communist propaganda on such 

points is often convincing. But the 
steady gains chalked up by the right 
wing in Michigan’s C.I.O. indicate 
that its countermoves are even more 
potent. . 
e Still Going On—The food-tax drive 
began last week, when the council sent 
aides through the state to get 200,000 
names on petitions asking a referendum. 
The petitions, printed at C.I.O. ex- 
pense, point out that food taxes impose 
undue burdens on workers. About 165,- 
000 names are required to initiate a 
vote on the matter; the council intends 
to go well over that total. 

This program was begun just as the 

council took a breather in another drive. 
That was a fight before the Michigan 
Public Service Commission to block a 
rate imcrease proposed by Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co.—a matter, again, 
that the council says would react to the 
particular disadvantage of workers. 
e Subsidy Charged—The council argues 
against the increase on the grounds that 
once an expansion program planned by 
Bell is completed, the utility’s profits 
will rise. “If the commission grants 
the increase,” C.I.O. men say, “it will 
have subsidized Bell’s expansion pro- 
gram and its opportunity for bigger 
profits.” 

This argument is not used formally. 

But C.1.O. men hope it will raise doubt 
in the minds of commission members 
over the need for the increased rates. 
If such doubt can be planted, the coun- 
cil believes, its battle will have taken a 
long step toward victory. 
e Other Causes—The C.1.O. council is 
also preparing for another appearance 
before the utility commission. It is 
gathering figures with which to oppose a 
recent petition by the Detroit Edison 
Co. The company wants to reduce dis- 
counts allowed for prompt payment of 
bills, and thus boost, revenue without 
raising rates (BW —Apr.3’48,p25). 

Other active stands of the C.1.O. 
council in recent weeks: its appearance 
before Detroit’s Common Council to 
protest transit fare increases (BW—Mar. 
6’48,p52); its complaints to various ofh- 
cial bodies over the recent natural gas 
shortage in Michigan (BW—Feb.7’48, 

22). 
°UA.W.'s Baby—During the natural 
gas shortage, the council’s efforts were 
overshadowed by those of its biggest and 
most voluble member, the United Auto 
Workers. The auto union brought in- 
ventor L. C. Karrick to Detroit to dem- 
onstrate a new, well-publicized method 
of using coal to produce gas and fuel 
oil (BW—Feb.28'48,p38). It also put 
itself on record with the federal power 
commission and with M.P.S.C., calling 
for adjustment of the situation and ask- 
ing for public hearings on it. 














MICHIGAN C.I.0. HEAD August Scholl: 
fights the left with its own weapons 


U.A.W. has more angles on con 

sumer benefits than any other union in 
the country; its ingenuity in ferreting 
them out makes communist enterprise 
look sterile indeed. 
e U.A.W. in Washington—Last week, 
for example, U.A.W. appeared in hear- 
ings at Washington in support of its 
request for a new 5,000-watt radio sta- 
tion in Detroit. 

The new station would be a special 
pleader for community advancement- 
there would be discussion forums, de- 
bates, analyses of public affairs from 
civic matters to international crises, 

Washington appearances with a con 
sumer angle are commonplace foi 
U.A.W. It splits with the C.1.O. the 
cost of a Capital office devoted solely 
to housing problems. This office has 
been credited by some circles with per- 
peace 4 influential senators to get the 
pigeonholed Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
onto the floor of Congress. U.A.W. has 
also lobbied for river valley authorities, 
the St. Lawrence seaway, rent con- 
trols, and much other legislation which 
it felt was in the consumer’s interest. 
© Effective-Work of this sort is on a 
broader scale, obviously, than such 
localized moves as U.A.W.’s consumer 
cooperatives (BW—Oct.11’47,p24). But 
even the co-ops, highly important in 
the Reuther-Scholle philosophy, show 
practical results; thus they are far morc 
effective than communist talk. So far 
the formula has succeeded with the 
workers. It will be continued. 





The Pictures—Acme—21, 24 (top, 
mid. left), 28, 100, 113 (right); 
European—32; Int. News—19, 117; | 
Press Assn.—24 (mid. right, bot.) 
104, 113 (left), 114. 
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The Commerce Dept. is setting up panels to work with its Office of Inter- 
national Trade on export controls. 
Each panel consists of 25 to 30 business men. They come from trade 


associations, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, merchant exporters, 
manufacturing exporters. 


The idea is to get a broad cross-section of people directly interested in 
particular commodities. 








9 
All told, between 40 and 50 panels will be set up. 
A group on flour already is at work. Others are being organized for fats 


and oils, steel, cast iron soil pipe, coal, petroleum, textile fibers, hardwood 
lumber, nitrogen, tinplate, prefabricated houses. 


@ 
Don’t be misled by the easing of tension in Berlin. 
The Russians still want to get the Western powers out. 


They‘ll keep trying until we moke it still clearer that we don’t intend to 
back down (page 116). 








* 
The Russians kicked up the fuss in Berlin to counter the West’s move on 
Trieste (BW-Mar.27'48,p1 16). 
Their timing was perfect. The Berlin uproar got European headlines just 
when the ERP act had been signed in Washington. 


And Moscow managed to shake Europe’s confidence in the U. S. 


« 
Reparations from Western Germany are due for another cutback. 








Congress saw to that in framing the European Recovery Program. 


Under the act, the ERP Administrator has a say-so in what plants shal! be 
moved from Germany. 


He can ask ERP countries to leave plants in Germany if this speeds up 
the program as a whole. 








* 
This is the way Congress wants the plan to work: 
France, say, is entitled to a machine tool plant as reparations. But the 
ERP administrator figures removal would be costly, time-consuming, waste- 
ful. So he will tell France to give up its claim. 
o 
There are no surprises in the Russo-Finnish defense pact. 


It follows standard Russian lines. Only important exception is that 
Russia pledges not to intervene in Finland’s internal affairs. 





One clause has a real kick: it permits Red troops to go to the defense 
of Finland if it is “threatened” with attack. 
oe 

Sec. Marshall seems to have the Bogota Conference on the right track. 

One thing he told the Latin American delegates at the start: Santa Claus 
is dead; the U. S. government won't be lavish with credits for Latin America. 

This week the idea had begun to sink in. The conference was getting 
down to work to speed industrial development through private investment. 





As a result, the chances of guarantees for fair treatment of U. S. capital 
are looking up. 








e 
Peron is making amends to important U. S. manufacturers in Argentina. 
Ford and International Harvester branches have been shut down for lack 
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of component parts. General Motors has been facing the same prospect. 

So U. S. executives in Buenos Aires sent a memo to Peron. It complained 
about: (1) limitations on the transfer of profits to the U. S.; (2) hostility of the 
government in granting exchange and import permits. 

s 

Now Peron has promised—'‘as soon as Argentina can find the dollars—" 
to let the three companies import enough parts to keep operating. 

It's true Argentina is short of dollars. Two planeloads of gold had to be 
flown from New York recently to replenish reserves. But the Argentine gov- 
ernment has a preferred list of firms that get the dollars they need. 

All Peron has to do is shift the three U. S. companies to this list. 

° 

Look for a boost in U. S. investments in India. 

The Nehru government has just relaxed its rule that foreign capital 
must accept a minority position. 


True, the new policy still aims at Indian control ‘’as a rule’. But the 

government is ready to forget this in exceptional cases. 
° 

The investment plan is just one part of the government's sweeping new 
industrial policy. Despite the stress on nationalization, Indian business men 
are relieved that the government won’t take everything. 

Basic points in the new policy are: 

(1) The state will continue to own and operate railways, arms produc- 
tion, and atomic energy. 

(2) The state will own and operate all new developments in six fields: 
coal, petroleum, steel, aircraft, shipbuilding, manufacture of telephones and 
radio (except receivers). 

(3) Private owners now in these six fields have a 10-year reprieve 
before the state takes over. 

(4) Other basic industries such as mining, chemicals, vehicles, and 


machine tools will be regulated but left to private enterprise. 
* 


Discount reports that Chiang wants to drop the reins in China. 


Chiang’s refusal of the presidency is just a maneuver. 
He will be ““drafted’”’ as president or as head of the Executive Yuan, con- 
trolling body of the Kuomintang. 
Chiang’s coyness is supposed to: (1) rebuild party-backing for himself; 
(2) make a good impression abroad, especially in the U. S. 
e 
Britain’s labor government has been losing ground with its working- 


class supporters. That's the key to Cripps’ budget. 

Cripps cut income taxes for wage earners. Then he slapped a special 
tax on investment income to make up the loss. 

Higher taxes on the workingman’s tobacco and beer are offset by cuts 
in the purchase taxes on the housewife’s everyday needs. 

The one concession to management was postponement of higher cor- 
poration taxes. 























4 
Italian industry needs U. S. equipment to modernize its plants. 
But it’s not slated to get much under ERP (page 113). Result: 
Italian firms are dickering for private U. S. capital. Montecantini, chem- 
ical leader, is one of these. It’s trying to work out a deal through New York’s 


World Commerce Corp. 
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FIGHTING WORDS from Italy’s No. 2 Communist, Luigi Longo (nght), have failed to check voters’ swing to Premier de Gasperi (left) 


Who Will Win-lItaly’s Electoral Battle? 


Anti-Communists under de Gasperi gaining steadily; now 


are likely to come out on top. Chances of civil war are fading. 


ROME—Barring a major last-minute 
upset, Italy’s leftists will lose the Apr. 
18 election. The Communists and their 
allies probably won’t even win enough 
seats to back up a demand for a place 
in the new government. The danger of 
a large-scale civil war is fading. 

That’s the conclusion drawn by a 
Business Week correspondent after two 
weeks of talks with Italian industrial- 
ists, labor leaders, politicians, and news- 
papermen in Rome, ‘Turin, and Milan. 
e Little Change—The coming new gov- 
ernment can be expected to be much 
like the present pro-American de Gas- 
peri regime. This means that the U.S. 
strategic position in the Mediterranean 
is apt to be held. But it doesn’t mean 
the end of economic or social crises in 
Italy. 

As the frantic election campaign 

swings into its final days, the Com- 
munist-Socialist “Popular Front” is los- 
ing ground, Premier de Gasperi has 
proved as vigorous a campaigner as the 
Communists’ most passionate orator, 
Luigi Longo (picture, above). 
e Estimate of Strength—Leftist leaders, 
somewhat shaken, officially still predict 
victory. But privately, the franker ones 
insist only that they'll get at least 40% 
~—or enough votes to ensure their in- 
clusion in the government. 

Most businessmen and _ anti-Com- 
munist politicians say the Popular Front 
will get no more than 35% of the votes. 
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The head of Italy’s Gallup Poll esti- 
mates, that the Front will get only 
30%. If these estimates prove correct, 
de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats 
should come out with better than 40% 
of the votes (they now have 37% of the 
seats in the Chamber). 

e U.S. Moves Help—International de- 
velopments of the past few weeks have 
reversed the previous trend toward the 
left (BW—Apr.3’48,p118). First came 
the Czech coup. Secretary Marshall fol- 
lowed with the threat that Italy would 
yet no more aid if it went Communist. 
The anti-Communist parties were, at 
first slow to exploit the vital ERP issue; 
they are now hammering this point for 
all its worth (picture, page 114). 

The West's offer to give back Trieste 
made a big impression. Then western 
Europe’s Socialist parties switched their 
recognition from Italy’s left-wing to its 
right-wing Socialists. Finally came the 
barrage of letters and packages from 
Italo-Americans. 

All these moves have influenced 
votes. And so far, Communist counter- 
moves have been weak. 

@ Results of Left Majority—What’s in 
store for Italy if the Front fools the 
forecasters and gets a clear majority? 
Here’s what the leftists say will happen: 

First will come popular demonstra- 
tions and parades of strength to ensure 
their call to power. Then party leaders 
will try to form a government of na- 


tional union with de Gasperi’s Christian 
Democrats and other parties. 

This won’t work, so the left-wing So 
cialists and others will be given the 
key cabinet posts, while the Com- 
munists stay in the background. This, 
it’s hoped, will persuade America to 
continue its aid, and will also reassure 
non-Communist Italians. 

@ Reform—T'hen the [Front will start 
pushing through its social program. 
This includes breaking up the landed 
estates in southern Italy. It includes 
nationalization, with compensation, of 
such industrial combines as Montecatini 
(chemicals) and Fiat (automotive). 
There will be more worker voice in 
management through factory commit- 
tees—but no worker seizure of factories. 
Stricter control will also be clamped on 
banks, the steel industry, shipbuilding 
(these are already dominated by IRI, a 
sort of Italian RFC). 

e Threat—But even the Communists 
know that a Front government would 
face a disastrous, crisis within a month 
if American aid were stopped. Italy 
must import or die. This coming fiscal 
year a third of its bread grains, two- 
thirds of its coal, all of its oil and cot- 
ton, nearly all of its wool, and many of 
its metals must come from abroad. 

Such materials are readily available 
only for dollars or sterling, chiefly the 
former. In the dollar area, Italy has 
been running a trade deficit of $75-mil- 
lion monthly, which has been made 
up by American aid. 

e The Reds Won’t Help—Publicly, of 
course, the Communists say that Italy 
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can get what she needs from eastern 
Europe. But the Poles have indicated 
that until 1949, they can’t supply even 
a Communist Italy with its coal needs. 
And neither Russia nor any of its satel- 
lites seems willing to give goods with- 
out a tangible return. 

In fact, a Communist national official 
admitted that without American aid a 
Front government would be forced to 
take much stronger measures. “We'll 
have to push nationalization much fur- 
ther,” he says. “We'll squeeze money 
out of those who fling it around so 
freely now.” 

Faced with industrial collapse and 

widespread unemployment, a Front 
government could only stay in power by 
drastic terror. This would mean either 
Italy’s complete subservience to the 
eastern bloc or civil war. The Com- 
munists believe, however, that the U.S. 
government would rather continue aid 
even to a leftist Italy than face either of 
these prospects. 
@ Results of Left Plurality—What hap- 
pens if the anti-Communists win but 
the Front gets more votes thdh any 
other single party? There will still be 
demonstrations demanding that the left 
be charged with forming a government. 
But the answer, of course, will be no. 
And the same answer will be. given if 
the left asks for posts in the cabinet. 
In that event, the leftists threaten, the 
working class will find other means to 
make its will respected. 

No one but the Communists, how- 
ever, takes these threats seriously. Two 
factors pretty much rule out a lasting 

neral strike or a major armed revolt: 

(1) Italian workers have no stomach for 
such a dangerous step; (2) the govern- 
ment’s security forces are much stronger 
than at any time since the war. 
e Workers’ Mood—Labor leaders, busi- 
nessmen, politicians, and American ob- 
servers agree that Italian workers are 
in no mood for a costly adventure. For 
one thing, price drops and wage hikes 
in the past six months have boosted 
real hourly wages back to prewar levels 
for unskilled workers. At the same time, 
declining output and continued unem- 
ployment of some 2-million have made 
workers fearful for their jobs. 

Furthermore, the dominant Commu- 
nist influence is already ebbing in va- 
rious unions. Political strikes or revolts 
would probably split the still united 
labor movement as they did in France 
last winter. They might also wean left- 
wing Socialists away from the Commu- 
nist alliance. 

e Police Reorganized—Public security 
forces have been reorganized and purged 
under Interior Minister Scelba. These 
forces total 330,000 (police and troops). 

Security officials expect individual 
violent incidents—particularly in the 
north. They also admit there would be 
serious trouble if Tito or Stalin sent 





AMERICAN AID: The government’s meat 
is the Communists’ poison 


armed forces to aid the Communists 
But Russia has shown no desire so fa: 
to turn Italy into a bigger Greece. 

e Results of Right Victory—But what if 
de Gasperi’s forces win a clear victory? 
Will Italy’s troubles then thin out? — 

The answer is no. de Gasperi has 
indicated he wants a law regulating 
strikes. And the economic situation wil! 
likely lead the government to force 
other sacrifices on the labor federation, 
7-million strong. 

Industrialists, especially in textiles 
and engineering, point out that their 
labor costs have gone up sharply in the 
past two years; and meantime competi- 
tion in the export market is getting very 
stiff. Their export orders—vital to Italy 
—have fallen seriously. They want some 
further devaluation of the lira and are 
likely to get it. But, most important, 
they wish to rid their payrolls of 200,- 
000 extra workers held there up to now 
by government and union pressure. 

The managing director of Monte- 

catini, for example, estimates that 8,000 
of his 54,000 employees are feather- 
bedders. At Fiat last year, only 39,000 
tons of transport equipment were pro- 
duced by 58,000 employees; in 1939, 
60,000 tons were made by 46,000 em- 
ployees. A new de Gasperi government 
is expected to pressure the labor federa- 
tion to allow the gradual firing of these 
workers. 
e Unkept Promises—In the longer run, 
too, the outlook for real stability in 
Italy is far from bright. A new govern- 
ment will probably be—like the present 
one—an uneasy coalition dominated by 
Christian Democrats. Despite a radical 
program formulated back in 1944, this 
party has moved only inches toward 
social reform. 

In Sicily, 80 great landowners still 
hold more property than 700,000 small 
farmers. In the cities, an American is 
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struck by the ostentatious wealth still 
arading before the most bitter poverty. 
ese conditions provide the basis for 
a lot of the leftists’ appeal. 
© Danger in ERP—The present govern- 
ment lives off American aid. A new one 
will, too. And here there’s a second 
danger. To become independent eco- 
nomically, the Italians figure their in- 
dustry will have to produce a third 
more than prewar. Agriculture will have 


to jump from today’s 70% level t 
80%-100% of prewar. These goals mea 
great capital investments, both to moc 
ernize and to expand; so far very litt! 
of this investment has been made. 

The danger is that all the ERP do 
lars will be gobbled up for food an 
raw materials rather than for capita 
goods. Less than $40-million of the firs’ 
year’s program is allocated specificall 
to capital equipment. 





BERLIN CABLE 














ee early this week the 
smoke was lifting from the 
“Battle of Berlin.” The Soviet- 
sponsored crisis seems to prove 
only one thing: Moscow’s bark is 
still worse than its bite. 

The initial flurry of alarm among 
- Allied personnel died quickly. Gen. 
Clay’s vow to leave Berlin only on a 
stretcher helped boost morale. So 
did the Army’s demonstration that 
it could supply the American gar- 
rison by air. And it looks as though 
Soviet apologies will cut short the 
excitement resulting from the crash 
of a British transport at Gatow 
airfield. 

Even the Berlin Germans are 
breathing easier. Ever since the 
breakdown of the London confer- 
ence, they have felt the Western 
Allies were staying in the German 
capital on borrowed time. But 
Clay’s stand, coupled with the pas- 
sage of ERP in Congress, is proy- 
ing a surprising tonic. 


OTH THE SOVIET boycott 
of the Allied Control Council 
and the trumped-up necessity for 
travel curbs seemed designed to 
turn the Allies out of Berlin. This 
would be grist for Moscow’s over- 
all propaganda mill. It would al- 
low the Soviets to (1) pin the blame 
for splitting Germany on the West; 
(2) use Berlin as a rallying point in 
seeking German support in the 
western zones; (3) show the Italian 
voter that Togliatti’s comrades in 
Moscow were more than a match 
for de Gasperi’s backers in Wash- 
ington. 
But so far Soviet sound and fury 
hasn’t signified much. A door is 
always left open to negotiation. 


EANWHILE, Gen. Clay and 
the British commander, Gen. 
Robertson, . have become more 
adept at playing the Russian game. 
They are boycotting the lower 
echelons of the Control Council 





until Marshall Sokolovsky decides 
to return to the fold. They are 
acknowledging the right of the 
Russians to manipulate their trans- 
portation system as they choose— 
up to a point. That point came 
when the Russians demanded to 
inspect Allied passenger trains. 
Now even this bone of contention 
has drifted into the negotiation 
stage. 

Creating confusion has always 
been a major plank in any Russian 
platform. The Soviet Berlin strategy 
may be to jockey the Western 
Powers into accepting another con- 
ference of foreign ministers. The 
Russians’ object would be to read- 
just their position to offset the 
pressure they expect from western 
Germany’s inclusion in ERP. 


ROM BEYOND the hue and 

cry of Berlin. comes a report 
that the Soviets are going in for the 
production of synthetic precious 
stones. The site is the 1. G. Farben 
plant at Bitterfield, north of Leip- 
zig. Farben produced these stones 
in the rough for technical and in- 
dustrial use. Not so the Russians, it 
is said. They are installing equip- 
ment and craftsmen from the jew- 
elry industry. 

Over in the U. S. zone, German 
technicians are at work on another 
line. They have developed a proc- 
ess for making high-tenacity rayon 
from beechwood pulp. This rayon 
is a must for Germany’s tire indus- 
try. The Germans gave up on the 
idea of using beechwood during 
the war, but U. S. military govern- 
ment technicians have revived their 
interest. The new process will save 
Bizonia some $1.5-million this year 
alone in imports of high-quality 
cellulose pulp from Sweder.. Im- 
ported pulp costs on the average 
$250 a ton; beech pulp can be 
made in Germany for 950 marks 
($95 at the official rate) a ton. 
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The “Datsum Deluxe” 
to the world automobile market. Japan's 
pint-size product has a top speed of 35 


mph., sells for 250,000 yen (officially $5,000, 


JAPAN’S MIDGET EXPORT 


is the latest addition 


cold cash more like $1,000). 
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tional 
home after talks with the U. S. gov- 
ernment about financing the project. 
Rodriguez is scheduled to pay another 
visit here this month. 
U. 
mit bids soon. 
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POWER FOR PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine government is about 


get off the ground with a five-year, 


$88-million hydroelectric development 


ogram. 


Filemon C. Rodriguez, manager of 


e government-owned Philippine Na- 
Power Co., recently returned 


He expects that 
S. contractors will be asked tp sub- 


The five-year plan is the first phase 


a long-term construction program. 3 
The plans for it have been worked up 


Westinghouse Electric Intérnational 


Co. The planners hope to install equip- 
ment with a capacity of nearly 240,000 
kw. 


and bring the islands’ existing 
wer plants up to snuff in the first 


five years. 


Luzon is slated to get the biggest 
yject, on the Agno and Toboy rivers 
rth of Manila. Plans call for eight 


dams, two of which will be built under 
the first five-year program. When com- 
pleted, the project will have a capacity 


424,000 kw., provided by a drop of 
200-odd ft. Total cost: $59-million. 


The next biggest project will be Jo- 


ed on Mindanao. Seven dams will be 


built along the 24-mile Agus River. 
(The river drops 2,300 ft.) Two dams— 
one of them costing $11.7-million—will 


constructed in the first five years. 
The Mindanao project will be sup- 


plemented by a chemical fertilizer plant. 


projected output: 126,000 tons of 
monium sulphate fertilizer annually. 
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Without a second’s warning, 
fire may break out in your 
office, your plant, or your 
home. Quick! Grab your 
PYRENE!* There ore PYRENE 
extinguishers for every fire 
hazord— including manval and 
automatic systems for large 
industrial plants. PYRENE is 
distributed in your community. 
FREE! Send for bulletin: “WHAT 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.” 
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PRECISION-MADE FOR SURE PROTECTION 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
577 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 

Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 

fiave You Tested Your Fire Extinguishers Lately ? 








“SOME MEN 
sUST DON’T 
UNDERSTAND” 





Business girls do better work when 
they are comfortably seated. Employers 
who understand this—and do something 
about it—get higher efficiency. 

Harter posture chairs provide restful 
comfort through correct posture. They 
eliminate fatigue caused by slumping 
and sitting-on-edge. And they are fully 
adjustable by the occu- 
pant—via hand-wheel con- 
trols—to her own figure. 
See the different models 
for all office workers now 
at your Harter dealer’s. 
Write for free literature. 
Harter Corporation, 204 
Prairie Ave.,Sturgis, Mich. 


W HARTER 


$¢.9 2:@ t 64 -@ ¢ €- 82 -8o 


POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL cHains 








During the war, Russian engineers built 
Outer Mongolia its first railroad. Tracks 
were laid from Borzya in Siberia to the 
Outer Mongolian border in 1940. The rest 
of the line was laid “sometime later.” 

The road took on special significance 
this week when a Tass report from the 
Mongolian capital of Ulan Bator (City of 
the Red Hero) charged that Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops from Inner Mongolia had 
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Soviet Rails for Outer Mongolia 





made an “incursion” on Outer Mongolian 
soil. The Chinese countercharged that Sov. 
iet advisers in Outer Mongolia were getting 
ready for “some future adventure.” 

The Soviets started meddling in Outer 
Mongolia as early as 1924, when Red Troops 
helped set up a government of Mongolian 
revolutionaries. The move was legalized in 
1945 by a plebiscite. The vote: 483,291 to 
0 in favor of independence. 





INDIA’S AUTOS UP 


industry, working from imported parts, 
looks for a banner year in 1948. Three 
new plants may be completed this year: 
one for Hindustan Motors, Calcutta 
(Studebaker); one for Premier Automo- 
biles, Bombay (Chrysler and Dodge); 
and one for Motor House Gujerat, 
Bombay (Kaiser-Frazer). The three will 
have a combined capacity of 20,000 
units annually. 

Last year 11,950 passenger cars and 
9,860 trucks were assembled in India. 
General Motors, Bombay, headed the 
list with 4,550 cars and 4,800 trucks. 


Ford, Bombay, followed with 3,300 cars 
and 1,950 trucks. 
Import restrictions on American 


products threatened to slow down oper- 
ations. But assemblers can get around 
some of these by dealing with branches 
and subsidiaries of U.S. companies in 
the sterling area. 

All Indian plants have plans to make 
auto components. But for a while they 
will have to be content with the assem- 
bly operations. There are still not 
enough steel, machinery, and other vital 
materials to do the manufacturing job. 
Manufacture of spare parts and acces- 





sories within the country is increasing. 


NEW DELHI-—Indian automobile 


Auto batteries are being turned out at 
the rate of 200,000 annually. G.M. 
plans to set up a spare parts plant in 
South India. Several other assembly 
plants have contracts with local auto- 
mobile equipment manufacturers. 


AUSTRALIA POWER BOOST 


MELBOURNE-—The Victoria State 
Electricity Commission plans to spend 
$83-million to expand the Kiewa Hydro- 
electric project, 160 miles north of 
Melbourne. The project will be two- 
and-a-half times as big as originally 
planned. This will give a total capacity 
of 289,000 kw. 

Plans call for construction of six 
power stations with an output of nearly 
l-billion kwh. annually. Five of the 
stations will be underground, will re- 
quire a total of 18 miles of conduit 
tunnels. 

Water for the project will be stored 
in two main reservoirs with a combined 
storage capacity of 182,000 acre-ft. 
(59.3-billion gal.). ‘wo small dams are 
to be built, one at each reservoir. 

To provide fuel for the project’s ther- 
mal units, the commission will open a 
new brown coal pit and build two bri 
quetting plants in the nearby Latrobx 
Valley. 
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Rail Freight Rates 
Raised 21% in Canada 


OTTAWA-—Tariff experts of the 

Canadian railways were busy this week 
putting into effect the first general boost 
in freight rates in 26 years. 
e 21% Boost—After a year of wrangling, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
has granted a general 21% increase. 
There are some exceptions: 

(1) A flat increase of 25¢ per ton on 
coal and coke haulings; 

(2) No increase, on certain hauls, for 
grain, flour, and feed; 

(3) No increase in joint international 
rates between the United States and 
Canada; 

(4) No increase in “overhead rates” 
on shipments passing through Canada 
between two U. S. points. 
¢ Opposition—The board’s decision fol- 
lowed public hearings in all nine prov- 
inces and in Ottawa. The railways met 
stiff opposition from seven provincial 
governments and from several boards of 
trade and farm organizations. The de- 
cision can be appealed to the cabinet 
on questions of fact and economic pol- 
icy. But the new rates will go into 
effect as soon as the railways can get 
their schedules revised. 

The board based its finding that rate 

boosts were needed on the 1947 opera- 
tions of Canada’s two main rail systems: 
the government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. and the privately owned 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Operating ex- 
penses, the board found, had increased 
some 30% since 1927. 
e Enough?—The increase was less than 
the railways asked when they filed their 
application in December, 1946. They 
wanted a general boost of 30% with 
special adjustments for coal. 

They figure they can just squeeze by 
on the new rates if the present high vol- 
ume of traffic holds—and if operating 
costs don’t go any higher. But labor 
cost is the most vulnerable item. And 
railway unions are currently demanding 
increased wages. If they get it, an ap- 
plication for a further rate boost is 


likely. 


BIGGER PORT FOR CALCUTTA 


The Indian government plans to 
spend an estimated $25-million to ex- 
pand and modernize Calcutta’s port 
facilities. The equipment will come 
from Britain. 

Port authorities will add three new 
berths at the King George Docks, build 
new bridges at the Kidderpore Docks, 
and construct a new grain depot. The 
railway yards will be overhauled and 30 
miles of new roads and viaducts will 
be laid out. Also on the docket is a 
housing project for 18,000 employees 
of the Port Commission. 
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“Big Savings in 
CARGO 
HANDLING” 


“We installed Clark fork trucks to 
handle the wartime load, and have 
used them continuously since for 
handling all types of general cargo. 
We know that our operations would 
be severely handicapped without 
the use of fork lifts —know that 
they have saved us big sums in 
handling costs.’’ 


W. D. Williams, Secretary 
Wilmington Terminal Warehouse Co 


Wilmington, North Carolina 


Instead of thinking how merely te 
vital margin between steac 
productive capacity ltimete« 


and traditions, why not find tt 


1? Clark can really help yo 


huaqe fund of use 

sxperience that ts tn 
stantly available to you 
jh Clark's world wide \ 
ation of trainled men. — 

sa matte of good busi 


CONSULT CLARK 





ELECTRIC ann GAS POWERED 


CLARK Fork’ TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL | TOWING TRACTORS 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 42. MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Wanted: Air Power 


In a superb report on what must be done to bolster 
America’s fading air power, the Finletter Air Policy Com- 


mission two months ago raised a series of questions about 


the relations of air power to sea and land power. These 
questions deserve a lot more attention than they have 
been receiving. They command increased interest now 
because of the increased military budget. And they 
have a vital bearing on (1) the future cost of maintaining 
a defense establishment and (2) the burden of taxation. 

If the Administration and Congress would dust off 
the report, they would find these major conclusions of 
the Finletter commission: 

(1) The U.S. must be ready for war. Moreover, it 
must be ready not for another World War II, but for a 
possible World War III. 

(2) Defense of the U.S. must be bank! on air power— 
not on sea power, the traditional first line of defense. 

(3) Adequate defense requires having a modern air 
force, ready and strong enough to meet an attack and 
launch a crushing counteroffensive, 

(4) The U.S. must start now to construct this force. 
Never again will we have time to build an air force from 
scratch after war begins. 

The commission recommended, in brief, that we start 
immediately on a program to build around 30,000 military 
planes in the next five vears. This would provide the 
minimum air power needed to fight off an attack and to 
carry the war to the enemy. It would, for instance, pro- 
vide a striking force of 700 long range heavy bombers. 
Even in the days of atomic warfare, that’s a small force 
compared with the 14,000 heavy bombers used in the 
European theater during the last war. 

This kind of an air force is expensive. The original 
Administration budget for fiscal 1949 earmarked about 
$4-billion of the $10.1-billion military appropriation for 
the Air Force and Naval Aviation. The Finletter com- 
mission recommended an additional appropriation for 
airpower of about $2.3-billion. And the commission 
warned that, by 1952, the bill for air defense alone may 
run to $10-$12-billion a year. If there is no change in the 
appropriations for land and sea power, the total military 
budget would add up to $13.2 in 1949 and might reach 
$18-billion by 1952. 

If the services have their way, however, appropriations 
for land and sea power will not stand still. In a conference 
at Key West last month, the Army and Navy chieftains 
apparently outvoted the Air Force. The conference was 
highly publicized, but you must read between the lines 
to find out what really was decided. Instead of an 
integrated defense program that would subordinate land 
and sea power to the requirements of the air age, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff came up with this deal: If a dollar 
is spent to enlarge our air power, the Army and Navy 
must each get a dollar too. Under this arrangement, 


Congress would need to appropriate a total of $17-billio. 
in fiscal 1949, and $30-billion in 1952, to provide bot! 
the air power the Finletter commission says is essenti.| 
and the sea and land power wanted by the services, 

Because the Administration hesitated to ask for a 
military budget of these proportions, it compromised by 
tossing the Finletter report out of the window. In its 
place Congress has been asked for an additional $3-bil- 
lion, of which $700-million is for planes. That's barely 
enough to modernize our present air force. It looks 
perilously like a decision to maintain yesterday's estab 
lishment to fight tomorrow’s war. 

We do not pretend to be experts in the military 
strategy line. But before the cost of a huge air establish 
ment is piled on top of huge ground and sea establish:- 
ments, we think the American public is entitled to 
convincing proof that the dollars going for defense are 
being spent effectively. As a first step, we think the 
military authorities should get together on a program that 
will provide the proper doses of air, land, and sea power 
for adequate security in this uncertain world. In so 
doing, we hope they will come up with a study that 
matches the high standards set by the Finletter com- 
mission. That would be the way to convince the American 
people that the U.S. has the best possible peacetime 
military establishment—and one that will be ready for war. 


The New Order 


A Philadelphia correspondent recently sent us the 
following clipping from the help-wanted columns of the 
Inquirer: 


BRICKLAYER—Master Mechanic not less than 10 yrs. 
exp. to supervise apprentice training for local institution. 


Sal. $4500 yr. State age, education, exp. T-372 Inquirer. 

Perhaps balanced between embarking upon a career as 
a bricklayer or professor of engineering, the corre- 
spondent asked: “How many colleges could offer this 
much for a full professorship in any of the engineering 
courses?” 

In a report of the President’s Scientific Research Board 
we found at least a partial answer to this question. We 
think you and our correspondent will find it illuminating. 
Here it is: 

“Two-thirds of all college and university science pro- 
fessors and instructors received salaries under $4,000 in 
1946... . In the smaller schools [that includes most of 
them] .< even the men with 30 years’ experience had 
[median] incomes of only $3,300. In the larger schools 
men with 15 years’ experience had a median income of 
$4,500, men with 30 years’ experience an income of 
$4,700.” 

If you want to get ahead in a material way, the answer 
seems fairly clear. Become a professor of bricklaying 
rather than a professor of engineering. Or get busy and 
do something effective to change the deal. 
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